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COMMENT 


IF BRITAIN QUITS, SHALL WE TAKE OVER? 


po impending liquidation of the 
British Empire (pace Winston 
Churchill and his king) brings up 
the question of American imperial- 
ism. Precisely that. It’s a strange 
word for a “democracy.” But it’s 
the true word. Why play tricks 
upon ourselves with euphemisms? 
Calling things by their right names 
is our first line of defense against 
the lie. Recently one of the many 
psychiatrists now writing for the 
daily papers remarked upon the fact 
that criminals are 
addicted to euphe- 
misms. They don’t 
murder a man, they 
rub him out or take 
him for a ride. A gun is not a gun 
but a rod. A bomb is not a bomb 
but a pineapple. Prison is the big 
house and a jail sentence is the rap. 
The psychiatrist tried to make a 
point out of this quaintly poetic 
custom of criminals. We needn’t 
bother about the psychologico- 
pathological theory. The important 
thing to note is that it is a criminal 
propensity to dodge the proper use 
of words. In Russia, dictatorship is 
twentieth century democracy; ag- 


The Right 
Word, 
Why Not? 


gression, conquest, land-grabbing is 
security. The custom concerns 
ethics rather than psychology. If 
we adopt it we do wrong. 

So let’s call American imperialism 
American imperialism, and go on 
from there. The question is: if 
England vacates India, Egypt, Pal- 
estine, Greece, China, shall we move 
in? If we move in we shall have to 
take over the “white man’s burden.” 
There’s another tricky phrase, or 
at best a half truth. He that bore 
the burden got the boodle, or to 
speak more politely, the financial 
compensation. Now that the mone- 
tary returns do not balance the bur- 
den; now that the game is no longer 
worth the candle, England tells the 
world that she is ready to throw 
down her cards and go home. The 
question is shall we take over. That 
is to say, after a century and a half 
of the great American Experiment 
in democracy—modified democracy 
—shall we give up and go into the 
business of being an empire? 


this situation, by the way, you 
have the fulfillment of prophecies 
made in these pages and elsewhere’ 
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for nine or ten years past. We were 
for isolationism—not humanitarian, 
not philanthropic, not religious iso- 
lationism (how could we be with 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body?) 
but for political and military iso- 
lationism. Our opponents were for 
intervention. With characteristic 
insincerity (or was their blindness 
mental rather than moral?) they 
repudiated the word “intervention.” 
They called it “One Worldism” and 
what not. They informed us with 
bated breath that no point on the 
earth’s surface was more than sixty 
hours away from the Washington 
Monument. We answered, “So 
what?” They replied, or they 
would have replied 
if they had been 
honest and had been 
able to look a little 
‘bit ahead, “So what? 
So we can no longer be a Republic 
or a Democracy; we must be an em- 
pire.” So now we are an empire, or 
shall be, if, as the British Empire 
falls apart, we pick up the pieces 
and try to glue them together. 
That glue, by the way, will not be 
all gold. With the gold there will 
be a generous admixture of blood. 


American 
Imperial- 
ism? 


OME Americans do not see these 

self-evident facts. They are still 
kicking the dead dog—as they call 
it—of isolationism. Why they do 
so, who can say? Do they suspect 
the dog isn’t “dead intoirely”? Not 
only do they kick the dead dog but 
they continue to call him names. 
Take for example, Joseph Alsop, 
columnist—normally excellent col- 
umnist—in the New York Herald 
Tribune for March 7th. He speaks 
of isolationists (we would prefer 
the designation anti-imperialists) as 
those who “desire to pretend that 
the modern world does not -exist.” 


Some of us he describes as “the 
more aboriginal Republican con- 
tributors in the higher brackets.” 
That lets me out, or at least it hits 
me only a glancing 

blow, for though I “Isolation- 
am doubtless abo- ist”: 
riginal, I am neither 1947 Model 
a Republican (except 

intermittently and under grievous 
provocation) nor am I—bless your 
kind heart, Mr. Alsop—a “contribu- 
tor in the higher brackets.” I am 
not even in the lower brackets. I 
am so deeply submerged financially 
as to be in no brackets at all. 

Mr. Alsop goes on to say, nothing 
could be more delightful to persons 
like me (I suppose he means per- 
sons like me who don’t go whole 
hog for the One World idea) “than 
to play a little game of ‘Let’s play 
Warren Gamaliel Harding.’” Again 
I refuse to cry touché! I had no 
use for Harding or for the gang 
that surrounded him. But am I, 
nevertheless and notwithstanding, a 
stupid and wicked isolationist? 
Well, that’s an accomplishment— 
to be both stupid and wicked. 

It seems furthermore that we anti- 
imperialists (let’s use our own 
name once in a while) are “mass 
voters.” That’s odd. I had thought 
we were a minority and that it was 
for that reason we were held to 
have no rights. We certainly were 
the underdogs between 1939 and 
1945. The mass voters were on the 
other side. Was mass voting com- 
mendable in those years and did it 
become deplorable as soon as the 
New Dealers got their first reverse 
at the polls? 

Mr. Alsop, however, is in general 
encouraged. He rejoices because 
“actual tests have shown that we 
have ceased to follow the sentiments 
(or should they be called the dark 
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intestinal urgings) of Messrs. Jo- 
seph Pew and Robert R. McCor- 
mick.” As it happens I don’t even 
know who Joseph Pew may be, and 
as for Colonel McCormick, I don’t 
see his stuff more 
than once in three 
months, and then it 
doesn’t particularly 
Furthermore, “dark 


Mostly 
Invective 


influence me. 


intestinal urgings” is a vile phrase. 


i please pardon the inter- 
ruption. Back to Mr. Alsop. 
He says Senator Brewster got a bit 
of a shock when he discovered that 
his constituents in Maine didn’t ap- 
prove of his attack on Lilienthal. 
So that’s it. An isolationist is one 
who doesn’t like Lilienthal. This 
sudden shift in definitions reminds 
me of what the student said of the 
dictionary, “an interesting book but 
the transitions are abrupt.” Mr. 
Alsop’s transitions are abrupt. One 
moment an isolationist is one who 
likes Mr. Harding; the next moment 
he is one who doesn’t like Mr. Lilien- 
thal. Would there be place some- 
where in the ranks of isolationism 
for a simple soul so bewildered by 
propaganda and _ counter - propa- 
ganda on Lilienthal that he doesn’t 
know whether he likes him or 
not? 


HAT isn’t all. The isolationist, 
it seems, is one who opposes 
sending help to Greece. I apologize 
for lugging myself into the discus- 
sion so often, but I don’t oppose 
sending help to Greece. I favor it, 
provided the “help” consists of 
food, clothing, medicine, money; 
not arms, ammunition and a mili- 
tary alliance. Does that leave me 
still an isolationist? 
Now comes the queerest part of 
the definition. Isolationists are “ad- 


vocates of economy and suicide.” 
There’s a puzzle for you. Are we 
economical and suicidal? Let’s see. 
When Herbert Hoover came back 
with the suggestion 
that we send 500 
million dollars to the 
Germans, another 
175 millions to Yugoslavia, and 
whatever millions may be necessary 
for the whole continent which Rus- 
sia has made poverty stricken and 
starving, we anti-imperialists didn’t 
cry “economy!” We merely stipu- 
lated that what we send should 
reach those to whom we send it, and 
that it reach them without the tag, 
“Compliments of the U.S.S.R.” Is 
that economy? As for suicide: sui- 
cide, it seems to us, would rather 
be the result of the present policy 
of shelling out hundreds of millions 
to help build a war machine which 
will be used to destroy us. 


Puzzling 
Too 


R. ALSOP says that “the result” 
(presumably of what he has 
said thus far) is “fuzzy and con- 
fused.” True, and if we go along 
any further with him, it will be, as 
Alice would say—fuzzier and con- 
fuseder. So suppose we give up the 
effort to learn from him what are 
the marks of the 1947 brand of iso- 
lationism, or anti-imperialism. 


E cannot however abandon our 

quest. We hear on all sides 
that our government is faced with 
its most serious problem since 1776, 
and we feel that it is so. If isola- 
tionism is now resurgent after hav- 
ing been dormant for eight years, it 
is because a good many Americans 
are opposed to our stepping into 
Britain’s boots if and when she steps 
out of them, or to put it otherwise, 
our abandoning isolationism as 
England adopts it. 
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O let’s turn to someone who 
knows better than any columnist 
(even a columnist who has—or used 
to have—like Joseph Alsop, a key to 
the White House) and see if we can 
discover what our government pro- 
poses to do in Europe, Asia and 
Africa. 

Secretary of State Marshall, be- 
fore taking plane for the Moscow 
Big Four Conference, made a speech 
at Princeton. It happened on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, but in the news- 
paper reports there was no men- 
tion of Mr. Marshall’s having 
quoted the Great Isolationist. The 
fact is significant if not edifying. 
Is Washington held to be not only 
an original, but as Alsop would 
say an “aboriginal” American? And 
is there something deplorable or 
treasonable about that? Is it so bad 
that it must not be mentioned? 

At any rate General Marshall said, 
or seemed to say, that almost all 
Americans were isolationists after 
World War lI. “The United States,” 
to quote him directly, “followed a 
negative course of 
action which did not 
achieve order or se- 
curity, but which had 
a direct bearing up- 
on the recent war 
and its tragedies.” 
Some few Americans, it seems, “un- 
derstood the lesson of history and 
knew what should be done,” but 
“their voice was a feeble one and 
their proposals were ignored.” The 
speaker went on to warn the boys 
at Princeton that “spectators of 
life” will not “retain their liberties, 
nor are they likely to contribute to 
their country’s security.” “Hostili- 
ties have ceased,” he said, “but we 
have no genuine peace. Here at 
home we are in a state of transition 
between a war and a peace economy. 


Nice 
Speech 
But What 
Did He 
Say? 


Power relationships are in a state of 
flux.. Order has yet to be brought 
out of confusion. How this is ac- 
complished will depend very much 
upon the American people.” 


HERE we have another example 
of the kind of scolding we have 
been obliged to endure, just because 
we ask how far we are to go if we 
abandon isolationism to take up 
imperialism. We are upbraided, 
sometimes insultingly as by Joseph 
Alsop, sometimes more gently as by 
Secretary Marshall. I wonder if it 
would be possible for us to explain 
to these two gentlemen and to all 
others why we “isolationists” or ex- 
isolationists labor under our delu- 
sions, and just what kind of treat- 
ment from them would free us of 
our fixations, phobias, complexes 
and what not. 
If so I will try to explain, but first 


let me protest that we get no help 
from such phrases as “period of 
transition,” “state of flux,” “critical 
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years,” “struggle to make the world 
better,” “home front in relation to 
international affairs,” “retaining 
our liberties,” “contributing to our 
country’s security,” and other such 
vague expressions. We have heard 
them so often that ' 
they don’t mean any- Glittering 
thing any more. To Generalities 
us they are only ver- 

biage. We recognize, of course, that 
they serve to fill up the time allotted 
to a speech. The speaker seems to 
say something, but he really says 
nothing. Such, as all long-suffering 
but not too “dumb” victims who 
listen to speeches understand, is 
the purpose of most oratory. The 
less alert listener imagines that he 
is hearing something because words 
and sentences in rhythmic sequence 
pour into his ears. But if he is asked, 
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as for example in the present case, 
“what did the speaker say about the 
foreign policy of the United States?” 
he would be stumped. The speaker 
said nothing about foreign policy, 
even though foreign policy was the 
subject of his address. It would 
have been considered a diplomatic 
faux pas if Secretary Marshall. had 
told the audience at Princeton, or 
any other audience, why he was go- 
ing to Moscow, what he intended to 
say and to do there, and how far 
he was prepared to press a point 
with Stalin. 

There have been occasions—I re- 
member one—when a United States 
Ambassador about to take ship 
made a speech in which he said 
something. He was recalled before 
he could put foot on the gangplank. 
Ambassadors are not supposed to 
say anything. That doesn’t mean 
that they must not make speeches. 
On the contrary, it is part of their 
job to make speeches, but in those 
speeches they must use such bro- 
mides as “time of transition,” “duty 
to mankind,” “spectators of life,” 
“save the country.” It’s a trick but 
it can be easily learned. When a 
practitioner has acquired some skill 
he can go on talking indefinitely and 
saying nothing. 

If the scandalized reader consid- 
ers these remarks a trifle on the 
cynical side, let him get a copy of 
that Princeton speech, scrutinize it, 
analyze it and then examine him- 
self on its contents. What did the 
General say? Did he say he would 
demand a show-down with Stalin 
on the matter of 
Greece? Or the Dar- 
danelles? Did he 
tell Russia that she 
cannot have the eastern Mediter- 
ranean even if England abandons 
it? Did he say that he would—that 


To Come to 
the Point 


is that we would—refuse to accept 
the results of the Polish election of 
January 19th, and that we would 
demand a new election, “free, secret 
and unfettered,” in accordance with 
the Potsdam formula? Run through 
the whole gamut of problems that 
confronted the Secretary of State as 
he headed for Moscow, and tell me 
what did he say about any one of 
them. 


HE headlines declared “Marshall 
Warns ‘Indifferent’ U. S.” Did 
he indeed call the U. S. indifferent? 
He did not. He said, “many of our 
people are indifferent,” a particular- 
ly bromidic bromide. Understand, 
I am not blaming him. His prede- 
cessor practiced the same technique. 
Mr. Byrnes said at Stuttgart that we 
would remain in Germany as long as 
any other nation remains, but he 
didn’t say what we would do in Ger- 
many if some other nation not only 
remained but misbehaved. Note, by 
the way, the aloofness of that phrase 
“other nation,” or “occupation 
force.” Since he meant Russia why 
didn’t he say Russia? It isn’t done. 
It simply isn’t done. Also Mr. 
Byrnes said “we will do our duty in 
Germany.” As the girls say “Natch!” 
or even “Natch, natch, natch!” But 
what is our duty? Deponent sayeth 
not. 

In these columns last month I 
mentioned the speech of General 
George C. Kenney who said that the 
opening incident in the next war 
would be an attack upon us across 
the North Pole. He declined to in- 
dicate the nation that would make 
the attack. If he had said. Russia; 
he would have been recalled, and 
perhaps court-martialed. Everyone 
knew he meant Russia but he didn’t 
say Russia. It’s a system. It’s a 


custom. Silly system. Stupid cus- 
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tom. But that’s the way diplomats 
and even generals talk when called 
upon to make a speech. In time of 
war, of course, they may speak out 
to their heart’s content—against the 
enemy. Not—heavens no!—not 
against an “ally.” 

Secretary Marshall and Mr. Byrnes 
before him, were merely illustrating 
the Voltairean dictum, “Language is 
a means of concealing thought.” 
From their polite nothings we can 
no more arrive at a definition of 
“isolationist” than we can from Mr. 
Alsop’s abusive adjectives. 


O it comes to pass that when our 
country is faced with its most 
serious problem since 1776, we citi- 
zens are not permitted to know what 
stand our representatives will take. 
If we ask, “Is our policy to be isola- 
tionist,” we are told that we must 
not so much as breathe the obnox- 
ious word. If we ask is it then to be 
imperialistic, we are similarly bul- 
lyragged. In the end, of course, we, 
the people, shall pay for whatever 
decision is made. We shall pay with 
money and with blood. We may pay 
with the death of the Republic. 


EN we broke away from Eng- 

land slightly more than a cen- 
tury and a half ago, the Europeans 
predicted that our career would be 
short. We have hitherto rejoiced 
that their predictions were proved 
false. Are they now to have the 
laugh on us, and the invidious “we 
told you so”? Is the 
primary purpose of 
our revolution to be, 
after 150 years (a 
brief period in his- 
tory), frustrated? So 
tragic an outcome of our great ven- 
ture seems not to disturb the inter- 
ventionists. They would have us 


Exit the 
Republic, 
Enter the 
Empire? 


believe that Washington, Jefferson, 
Franklin, deluded themselves and 
us with fine talk about freedom from 
the ever-recurring insensate wars of 
Europe. The successors to those 
noble isolationists have turned im- 
perialistic. They have dragged us 
into two wars, each of them far more 
terrible and no less insensate than 
those of which the Fathers com- 
plained. 

The real question honestly stated 
is, therefore, does the repudiation 
of isolationism mean that the United 
States of America is now expected 
either to underwrite the British Em- 
pire or take it over? If we under- 
write it, we must do so not only with 
cash or its equivalent but with blood. 
If England pulls out of India and 
Egypt, Russia doubtless will move 
in unless we move in first. Are we 
to move in? Are we even to be 
informed whether we are to move in 
or stay out? This time we must be 
told. We were not told on previous 
occasions, and were in consequence 
left in the dark on a most crucial 
matter. Woodrow Wilson was elect- 
ed because he kept us out of war; 
yet he led us in without telling us 
why. The Lusitania was not the 
reason. Franklin D. Roosevelt as- 
sured us that we were not going in, 
yet in we went. So now, if the pres- 
ent crisis is our most important since 
1776, it is not unreasonable of us 
to demand to know what course we 
are to follow. 


NY acute observer sees that the 
trouble in Greece, in Egypt, in 
Palestine, in India and in all the 
world except—we hope—the two 
Americas, is only a symptom. What 
is happening is the most violent and 
most extensive upheaval that the 
world has ever known. Our prob- 
lem in the United States is how to 
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survive. The question we must put 
ourselves is whether we have a bet- 
ter chance of surviving by plunging 
into all the quarrels of the world or 
by making an attempt to stay out 
of them. Some of us who are said 
to favor “suicide,” think that 
America and the American ideal 


have a better chance to live if we 
don’t try to carry the whole world 
on our back. That may be “isola- 
tionism,” but we prefer to call it 
American patriotism. 


ie, 
a 





ACTION ON POLAND aT Last? 


sh best thing, perhaps the only 

good thing that has happened in 
our relations with Russia since the 
end of the war is the return of our 
Ambassador, Arthur Bliss Lane, 
from Poland. Some of us Amer- 
icans took to heart Hilaire Belloc’s 
warning in 1939, “Watch Poland! 
See what happens to Poland; what 
happens to Poland is an index of 
what will happer to Western civili- 
zation.” For eight years we have 
reiterated that slogan. We hoped 
that in so doing we might make an 
impression and get action, or, failing 
in that, make ourselves an intoler- 
able nuisance. When a nuisance be- 
comes intolerable something is done 
about it. But until January of this 
year we seemed not 
to get under any- 
body’s skin. Russia 
went remorselessly 
on her way, reaching out, gathering 
in, and incorporating little nations. 
She ate up Poland, part of Finland, 
all of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
(can you believe it, these three Bal- 
tic States still have representatives 
at Washington?) then Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, more than a third 


Uncle Sam 
Wakes Up? 


of Germany; for all practical pur- 
poses Austria and Hungary; Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, and at the other end 
of the huge imperialistic continu- 
um, Manchuria and the northern 
half of Korea. On and on the Rus- 
sians went marauding, as if they 
were, as indeed they were, a bandit 
gang defying a weak or a corrupt 
political administration. The vic- 
tims cried “Police! Police! !” but 
the police were under orders to play 
deaf and dumb and blind. 

With that sort of situation we are 
familiar. We have seen it in Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Boston, New 
York, San Francisco, Kansas City. 
We have tolerated municipal ban- 
ditry so long that one generation of 
citizens after another took it as 
natural, normal, inevitable. So we 
weren’t unprepared for the world- 
bandit Stalin, who made our munic- 
ipal bandits look like piddling am- 
ateurs. The principle was the same, 
and our reaction—or lack of re- 
action—was the same. 

But something seems to have hap- 
pened. Was it the death of Al 
Capone and the exiling of “Lucky” 
Luciano? Did Uncle Sam come to 
the conclusion reached in Chicago 
and Havana, “this guy is not invul- 
nerable?” At any rate your Uncle 
ceased for the moment to be a sap, 
plucked up courage and accused 
Moscow—Warsaw is Moscow—of 
“suppression, coercion, intimida- 
tion, violation of the spirit and the 
letter of Yalta and Potsdam in the 
elections of January 19th.” In other 
circumstances those would be fight- 
ing words, but as Edgar Snow has 
said in his recent apologia for Rus- 
sia in the Saturday Evening Post, 
“Stalin must have Peace.” 

When in response to such expres- 
sions as these we have been chal- 
lenged, “So you want war with Rus- 
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sia!” We have answered, “Non- 
sense: Russia is kaput. The last 
thing she wants is war; if we wanted 
war, we should plead for the con- 
tinuance of appeasement.” We could 
have stopped Hitler with a loud 
shout, “Get out of there” when he 
went into the Rhineland in 1936, or 
even perhaps when he went into 
Austria in 1938. In 1939 shouting 
was not sufficient. So, Stalin could 
have been stopped three years ago, 
two years ago. He can be stopped 
even yet without bloodshed. Five 

years hence it will be different. 
Years ago, there was a comic play 
in which a dummkopf prize fighter 
complained to his manager, “The so- 
and-so called me a such-and-such!” 
“And what did you do?” “I comes 
right back at him with a snappy re- 
tort.” “You came back with a snap- 
py retort! What was the snappy re- 
tort?” “I says to him, ‘Is zat so’ !” 
When we complained to Stalin 
(Stalin’s stooge in Poland is Stalin) 
that he had been 


No More guilty of “suppres- 
Caspar sion, coercion, in- 
Milque- timidation and vio- 
toast? lation of the Yalta 


and Potsdam pacts,” 
he answered, “Mind your own busi- 
ness, you don’t know what you are 
talking about,” which, as Damon 
Runyon or Ring Lardner or any 
other expert in the argot of the un- 
derworld could have told you, is 
equivalent to “Is zat so!” If Stalin 
had replied, “What do you want to 
make of it?” it would have been dif- 
ferent. 


CLE SAM seems at long last to 
have caught on. He has ordered 
—or permitted—our Ambassador to 
Poland to come home and to tell the 
reporters he does not intend to go 
back. Immediately, of course, he 


was attacked here at home. Ex- 
Mayor LaGuardia of New York, bel- 
licose as always, had written in PM 
(slightly less “red” than the Daily 
Worker) that Ambassador -Lane 
“didn’t know what he was talking 
about” because he had informed the 
State Department that the elections 
in Poland were not “on the level.” 

The fiery little ex-Mayor proceed- 
ed in his usually truculent manner 
to tear into Mr. Lane. The Am- 
bassador answered that LaGuardia 
had failed as director of UNRRA 
to keep a promise to ease the lot 
of mistreated Americans in Poland 
by sending a letter of complaint to 
the Polish Premier. Mr. Lane, when 
asked if it were true that he had be- 
come persona non grata at Warsaw, 
admitted that “at times they con- 
sidered me a little bit over-insistent 
in pressing for the rights of Amer- 
icans there”! 

It really is too bad that a gentle- 
man in the service of the United 
States must be as- 


saulted in our public The 

press with a torrent Gentleman 
of billingsgate from Encounters 
a notoriously violent a Ruffian 


man, but in spite of 

the venom in the LaGuardia article, 
Mr. Lane replied with commendable 
restraint: 

“There are errors of fact in your 
article which I do not propose to 
contest at this moment, as it would 
be obvious from the opinion of any 
unbiased person who had spent more 
than three or four days in Poland 
what those errors in fact are... . 
What I regret very much is that a 
person of your experience, particu- 
larly because of your having headed 
a great humanitarian project which 
was designed not to have any politi- 
cal connotation whatever, should 


take it upon yourself to express a 
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political opinion quite contrary, to 


use an ‘understatement, to the 
facts.” 
.To which Mr. LaGuardia, in- 


capable, as. always, of polite dis- 
course, made the uncouth reply: “I 
cannot quite make out whether you 
were the American Ambassador to 
Poland or whether you expected me 
to do your work. At any rate, your 
letter indicates that you do not know 
what you are talking about... . You 
were talking through your hat in 
that instance, as you have been 
talking through your hat ever since. 
You attempted to butt into internal 
politics and blundered, the same as 
did your British colleague; only you 
must admit he is far brighter than 
you are.” 

Such crude violation of common 
courtesy doubtless achieved one pur- 
pose: it provided amusement for 
Warsaw and Moscow. Was that 
the purpose of the ex-Mayor, ex- 
UNRRA director? 


— our government intends to 
back Mr. Lane would seem to 
appear from the fact that when Mr. 
Acheson, Under-Secretary of State 
said in a Senate investigation that 
the Soviet foreign policy is “aggres- 
sive and expanding” and was ac- 
cused by Moscow of being “rudely 
slanderous,” Secretary Marshall ex- 
plained to Molotov that in America 
a public official testifying before 
a Congressional Committee is sup- 
posed to tell the truth. 

For these few little evidences 
that Russia no longer has us 
shamefully intimidated, let us be 


thankful. Perhaps 
Here’s Wwe may now go on 
Hoping to demand common 


decency in the So- 
viet’s treatment of our representa- 
tives and of our country. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN SPEAKS OUT 


Sper comment, some pages above, 
on the disingenuousness and 
vacuity of diplomatic utterances, 
was written (because of the ex- 
igencies of traveling and lectur- 
ing) before President Truman’s ad- _ 
dress to Congress on 


the need of helping The 
Greece and Turkey. President 
Let me now add, Says 
briefly but with em- Something 


phasis, that the 

speech did much to negate my ob- 
servations on statesmen who talk 
and say nothing. Mr. Truman said 
a great deal. In fact, it seemed to me 
that he packed more substance into 
that fifteen-minute talk than his re- 
putedly more eloquent predecessor 
had put into any speech except those 
in which he asked for a declaration 
of war. One swallow doesn’t make 
a summer, and one speech doesn’t 
create a tradition. But if from now 
on our official spokesmen take ex- 
ample from the March 12th speech 
of the President, we may establish 
a precedent for honesty and forth- 
rightness. 

' Writing in haste against a dead- 
line, I cannot now take time to an-" 
alyze the address. But in view of 
what I have said above it seems only 
fair to say that I am happy to be 
convicted of having spoken a little 
too soon when I said that no one in 
high office with serious responsibil- 
ity speaks out his mind. If I may 
borrow a phrase from the familiar 
Negro spiritual and apply it in a 
sense different from the original, 
President Truman “didn’t say a 
mumblin’ word.” He spoke clear 
words, vibrant words. He said he 
was “aware of the broad implica- 
tions” which would be made of his 
words, yet he did not trim them. 
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Greece must be free, he said, to fol- 
low “a way of life free from coer- 
cion.” She must not be impeded by 
aggressive movements aimed to im- 
pose upon her a totalitarian govern- 
ment”; she must not be annoyed by 
terrorist activities”; nor must her 
people be any longer compelled to 

“live in an atmos- 


Fighting phere of chaos and 
Words? extremism,’ pro- 
Could Be! duced by a power 


outside her borders. 
Those statements, together with the 
outright declaration that “Poland, 
Rumania and Bulgaria have had 
totalitarianism thrust upon them” 
must be sufficiently clear for even 
the obtuse Russians to understand. 


chief impression of the Pres- 

ident’s speech was that it end- 
ed too soon. He should have al- 
lowed himself twice as much time. 
What he gave was only half a 
speech. I should have been better 
satisfied if he had continued with 
equal honesty in some such vein as 
this: 

I have asked that Congress author- 
ize the sending of money to Greece 
and Turkey. I have also asked that 
we send advisers on technical and 
military matters. These two meth- 
ods of rendering assistance may 
prove inadequate. In that case we 
must be prepared to send our armed 
forces. We must not commence 
what we dare not finish. 

In following this course we shall, 
evidently, break with the past. But 
it must have been evident to all who 
watched keenly the political progress 
of the United States under the direc- 
tion of my immediate predecessor 
that a revolutionary change in na- 
tional policy had commenced, and 
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that logically it must eontinue. The 
time has come to confess that the 
Founding Fathers of our Republic, 
excellent patriots though they were, 
had but narrow vision of the place 
the United States of 


America was to oc- Break 
cupy in world affairs. With 

We can no longer the Past? 
permit their restrict- 


ed view to hold us back. We must 
take on wider responsibilities. 

What I ask, therefore, is the aban- 
donment of our tradition of non- 
interference in the political con- 
flicts of Europe. Hitherto we have 
helped other peoples because of hu- 
manitarian principle. Henceforth 
our motive is to be not only philan- 
thropic but political. We are to op- 
pose any and all anti-democratic 
systems both at home and abroad. 
Our weapons shall be money, arms, 
ammunition and, if need be, military 
might. 

Entering now upon world politics 
we shall not retreat. We shall see 
our venture through to the end, 
though the end be war, even, God 
forbid, a war in which we may be 
destroyed. Sink or swim, live or 
die, survive or perish we now take 
over the task of regulating the poli- 
cies of the nations of the world in 
the interest of our own form of gov- 
ernment. 


UCH I take to be one of the “im- 
plications” which the President 
recognized in his own address to 
Congress. It will be well if the 
American people deliberate con- 
scientiously upon these implications. 
It is for them to say yes or no to 
this revolutionary change in the es- 
sential form of the American gov- 
ernment. 











FREUD AND THE MODERN MIND 


By Tuomas P. NEILL 


EFORE the First World War a 
Viennese physician who had 

cut himself away from his associates 
in Vienna built a system of thought 
which was to create an intellectual 
furor immediately after the war. 
Sigmund Freud had originally used 
psychoanalysis as a method for cur- 
ing nervous disorders, but his prac- 
tice led him to theorize about man’s 
“unconscious” and about his soul so 
that in time he gave up his medical 
practice to develop the body of doc- 
trine known as Freudianism. In the 
years between 1900 and 1905 he 
published several works giving the 
essentials of his theory, but not until 
the World War made men receptive 
to his teaching did it make its real 

impact on our thought. 

/, Because of what the war had done 
to men’s nerves Freudian doctrine 
spread like a forest fire in late sum- 
mer, and within a few years it was 


both well known and frequently 
, misinterpreted. { Men were tired of 
the old puri restrictions, for 


which they no longer saw any jus- 
tification, and Freud seemed to show 
how silly they were It was popu- 
larly believed that he showed how 
“normal” it was to live freely, to re- 
press no urges, to develop no “in- 
hibitions.” Moreover, men were in 
revolt against the apparently dis- 
credited Western rational tradition 
—as the success of Schopenhauer 
and Nietzsche showed—and Freud’s 
doctrine was essentially anti-intel- 
lectual. 

The man who built this body of 
doctrine was one of the strongest 


personalities of modern times, a man 
who was oblivious of everything ex- 
cept his “fixed idea” of psychoanaly- 
sis. Freud was strong because he 
was self-sufficient, because every- 
thing and everyone mattered only 
in so far as it was related to his 
work. He allowed nothing to dis- 
tract him. Early in life he had de- 
cided to make psychoanalysis his 
sole interest, his “fixed idea.” “This,” 
he later wrote, “is the only way to 
make important discoveries: have 
one’s ideas exclusively focused on 
one central interest.” He lived out 
that resolve with unbelievable liter- 
alness, doing nothing, thinking 
nothing, reading nothing except in 
terms of psychoanalysis. Hans 
Sachs, one of Freud’s pupils, tells us 
of the Master: “In every incident of 
life . . . he detected and demon- 
strated the influence of a particular 
form of infantile wish-phantasy, of 
the effects made by its repression, 
adaptation, distortion, sublimation, 
or overcompensation.” 

Thus Freud came to have a closed 
mind. He frankly admits that he 
was annoyed by others’ ideas, that 
he refused to listen to objections to 
his doctrine, or even to the sugges- 
tions of friendly critics. All these 
things he considered beneath his 
notice. “I did not have to read any 
of the medical literature,” he tells 
us, “or listen to any ill-informed 
opponents.” Again: “My confidence 
in the honesty and distinction of my 
opponents has always been slight.” 
Such a method of procedure is not 
scientific, but it does enable one to 
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reach a host of conclusions by jump- 
ing to them. 

All this made for strength of mind 
and tenacity of purpose, but it made 
for a narrow, confined sort of 
strength, for a fixity of purpose that 
was blind rather than discerning. 
Thus Freud’s strength also became 
his weakness. For though it en- 
abled him to accomplish an incred- 
ible amount of work in his long life- 
time, it doomed him to proceed far 
along a narrow path obviously bend- 
ing in the wrong direction. Had 
Freud not been possessed of a fixed 
idea, however, psychologists would 
not know as much as they do today 
about the unconscious—for Freud 
was a pioneer, and those who fol- 
lowed him have learned from his 
mistakes as well as from his dis- 
coveries. 

From his medical practice in the 
1880’s and 1890’s Freud was led to 
form three theories which came to 
be the basic blocks of psychoan- 
alysis. He wondered, in the first 
place, why patients who had appar- 
ently forgotten so much could be in- 
duced to “remember” these “forgot- 
ten” incidents. Observation showed 
him that everything which had been 
forgotten “had in some way or other 
been painful,” so he theorized that 
/ man’s consciousness “debarred the 

[objectionable] impulse from access 

to consciousness and to direct motor 
discharge, but at the same time the 
impulse retained its full charge of 
energy. I named this process re- 
pression. .. . The theory of repres- 
sion became the foundation-stone of 
our understanding of the neuroses.” 
Secondly, Freud’s work with his 
patients led him to conclude that “in 
all of these patients grave abuses of 
\the sexual function were present. 

. . » I -was thus led into regarding 

the neuroses as being without excep- 
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tion disturbances of the sexual func- 
tion.” To the day of his death in 
1939 Freud refused to deviate from 
this conclusion. He has always in- 
sisted that he was led to it inductive- 
ly, that it was in no way a presup- 
position on his part, that it was an 
obvious fact to anyone who would 
look with open eyes. In 1927 he 
wrote bitterly that he was still look- 
ing for a neurotic who was sexually 
normal, but that up till then he had 
not found a single one. 

In these same years Freud’s ex- 
perience as a consultant led him to 
a third conclusion. He found, he 
claims, that the study of his pa- 
tients’ unconscious life led him back 
to childhood disturbances, which 
“were always concerned with sexual 
excitations and the reactions against 
them.” Freud therefore concluded 
that early childhood is a period of 
intense sexual activity which reach- 
es its maximum in the fourth or fifth 
year of the child’s life, whereupon 
a period of sexual latency sets in till 
puberty. These three theories of 
repression, of the sexual etiology of 
all neuroses, and of infantile sexu- 
ality are basic to all Freudian theory. 

Throughout all his works also 
runs the fundamental belief that 
man is not the integrated unit he is 
thought to be. He is instead several 
units which Freud treats as though 
they have a real, independent ex- 
istence somewhere within us. Cer- 
tainly these units do not flow from 
a common source, nor are they har- 
monized by any agency, nor do they 
tend toward a common goal. All 
they have in common is their en- 
mity for each other. Man is-a battle- 
field on which is fought a never-end- 
ing civil war. He is a man divided 
against himself, and none of his con- 
flicting units can permanently es- 
tablish sovereignty over the others. 
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In his earlier works Freud speaks tion. It knows nothing of the out- 
of three psychic spatial unitsin man. side world; it is bent on immediate, 
4 There is first of all the “uncon- rash pleasure. The Ego, on the 
scious,” far and away the largest— other hand, is more calculating; it 
and, we get the impression, the most follows the “reality principle” in- 
important—of these areas; it re- stead of the “pleasure principle.” 
mains in the dark, and happenings Freud calls it “the outer, front layer 
in this area cannot be known to us. of the Id, ... inserted between the 
There is also the “fore-conscious,” reality of the outer world and the 
which contains all the material Id, the latter constituting the soul 
which can be recalled more or less_ proper, the essence of the soul.” The 
at will. Finally, there is the “con- Ego censors the Id’s urges, repress- 
scious,” which is likened to that part ing some of them, adapting some to 
of an iceberg which is above water, reality, and giving way to others. 
or again to the skim on a bow! of The third element in this later 
Nailk. division of man is the “Super-Ego,” 
Freud explains this division by an something pretty close to what we 
apt simile. He likens the Uncon- call conscience, which stands in con-| 
scious to a large waiting-room in_ tinual conflict with the Id. Between 
which various “mental excitations” the two of them the Ego stands as 
are milling around. Adjoining this referee, apparently trying to recon- 
is a small room, in the corner of cile them by some kind of arbitra- 
which Consciousness sits. Between tion. When the Ego takes sides 
the two rooms stands an attendant, neurosis results. Thus each man is 
the censorship, who admits some of made a battleground where Id, Ego, 
these impulses that crowd around and Super-Ego mill around in mor- 
the door, but refuses to admit many tal conflict. Though it seems that 
others. Those that get through the the conflict between the Super-Ego 
doorway enter the smaller room of (conscience) and the Id (animal de- 
the fore-conscious system, and they sire) would be more important, nev- 
become conscious if they catch the ertheless from the psychoanalytic 
eye of Consciousness sitting in the point of view the relationship be- 
corner. Those who are turned back tween the Ego and the Id is the 
at the doorway are “repressed”; they critical thing. For neurosis results 
go back into the waiting-room of when the Ego represses the Id’s 
Unconsciousness and do devious urges and thus leaves them unsatis- 
things. fied. These urges are conceived by 
Freud changes his terminology Freud as something like electrical 
from spatial concepts to personal charges which must be spent on an 
ones in his later writings. Here the object; when they are repressed they 
element of conflict is intensified. are left fully charged and incapable 
Here he divides man into an “Id,” of finding an object on which to 
“an “Ego,” and a “Super-Ego.” The use up, or discharge, this energy. 
Id corresponds roughly to the Un- Thus neurosis results. NG 
conscious of the earlier division; it Freudian theory therefore reveals 
“js much more extensive, impressive man as an essentially irrational 
and obscure than the Ego.” The Id creature powered by instinctive en- 
seems to have become a person ergy alone. The thing we call intel- 
whose sole aim is pleasure gratifica- ligence comes into play only in cen- 
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soring these charges of animal 
energy, by which all things are ac- 
\complished. Reason, the “skim on 
the milk,” plays a purely negative 
role in human activity. Free will, 
of course, is an illusion to which 
‘Freud says he stands “in sharpest 
opposition,” for all human decisions 
are determined by conflict between 
the Id and the Ego. This instinc- 
tive, irrational, unconscious self 
called the Id, “the essence of the 
soul,” is a pan-sexual entity. For 
Freud pushes all impulses back to 
sex-energy, his well known “libido” 
which he defines as “that quantita- 
tively changeable and not at present 
measurable energy of the sexual in- 
stinct.” This is simply psychic en- 
ergy which can be called sexual only 
in a very loose sense of the word, for 
it includes such things as thumb- 
sucking, loving cats, hating horses, 
enjoying baseball games. Great hu- 
man accomplishments in history 
come from a sublimation of man’s 
libido, from its direction to what we 
__ call higher objects. 
A word must be said about the 
place that errors and wit and espe- 
cially dreams occupy in Freudian 
theory, for many amateur psycho- 
analysts read Freud only to analyze 
dreams and explain the meaning of 
errors. . The error, the joke, and the 
dream are all essentially similar to 
the neurotic symptom. They are all 
compromises resulting from two 
conflicting tendencies: the Id, which 
seeks immediate gratification, and 
the Ego, which censors the Id’s urge, 
represses it, and allows it to focus 
on a substitute for its original ob- 
ject. This substitute is the error, 
the joke, or the dream; it can there- 
fore be called the disguised fulfill- 
ment of a repressed wish—about 
which the conscious Ego knows 
nothing. 
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Thus Freud maintains that errors 
all have meaning. The man who 
misses his train because of a mix-up 
on schedules thinks he wanted to 
catch it, but unconsciously he had 
desired to miss it; the man who mis- 
takingly opens a meeting by saying, 
“The meeting is adjourned,” really 
does not want it to take place, no 
matter what he thinks. So it is with 
jokes, “the best safety valve modern 
man has.evolved.” They enable us 
to obtain satisfaction which polite 
society would otherwise deny us. 

Dreams are essentially the same. 
They occur, Freud tells us, because 
our Ego relaxes its censorship when 
we go to sleep. The Id takes advan- 
tage of this nocturnal relaxation by 
the Ego to push its way into con- 
sciousness. But the Ego is never 
fully asleep. It therefore censors the 
“latent dream-thought” by allowing 
it to reach consciousness as a “mani- 
fest dream” in a disguised form 
agreeable to the Ego. In this way 
both Id and Ego are satisfied, and 
the dreamer does not waken. The 
manifest dream therefore corre- 
sponds to the neurotic symptom, the 
latent dream-thought to the re- 
pressed desire. 

Such, in essence, is the Freudian 
philosophy which the Master him- 
self began to apply haphazardly to 
all fields of human activity. Because 
he believed it would unlock the 
secrets of history and religion, litera- 
ture and arts, politics and sociology, 
Freud believed that psychoanalysis 
was “worthy of every educated per- 
son’s interest.” He spent the latter 
part of his life applying it to every 
form of human thought and action, 
studying a painting or a poem, for 
example, as he did an error, a dream, 
or a neurotic symptom. Artists’ 
creations, he writes, are “the imag- 
inary gratifications of unconscious 
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wishes, just as dreams are; and 
like them they are in the nature of 
compromises, since they, too, are 
forced to avoid any open conflict 
with the forces of repression.” He 
goes on to tell us that “the artist has 
an introverted disposition and has 
not far to go to become neurotic. 
..- He turns away from reality and 
transfers all his interest, and all his 
libido too, onto the creation of his 
wishes in the life of phantasy, from 
which the way might readily lead 
to neurosis.” 

So it is with history, religion, the 
family, everything. Freud states as 
a positive fact—not as speculation— 
that all history comes from an orig- 
inal crime, when the sons of the 
primitive despot came together “to 
overwhelm, kill, and devour their 
father.” From this patricide de- 
rived such things as conscience, re- 
ligion, disapproval of incest, and the 
whole host of customs possessed by 
mankind. “Society,” Freud con- 
cludes, “is now based on complicity 
in the common crime, religion on 
the sense of guilt and the consequent 
remorse, while morality is based 
partly on the necessities of society 
and partly on the expiation which 
this sense of guilt demands.” 

It is unfortunate that this man of 
one fixed idea should have tried to 
bend all the world to it. His repu- 
tation would have remained better 
had he used that idea to throw light 
on man’s history and his cultural ac- 
complishments—for none can suc- 
cessfully deny that Freud has 
thrown light on these things, as he 
did on errors, jokes and dreams. 
But he was not content merely to 
throw light, to offer only partial ex- 
planations; he insisted his word was 
not only the last word on all these 
things, but the whole word. Instead 
of using psychoanalysis for man’s 
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welfare and enlightenment, Freud 
abused men for the prosperity of 
psychoanalysis. 

It is difficult to criticize Freudian- 
ism accurately and fairly, except 
piece by piece, showing the worth 
of each theory. A few generaliza- 
tions, however, can be made. The 
therapeutic method introduced by 
Freud has much good in it; on the 
other hand, although the theory he 
formulated makes some valuable 
suggestions for our study of man, it 
is in general an accumulation of ab- 
solute dicta unwarranted by the 
meager evidence upon which they 
are based. The earlier theory is 
sounder than the later; after about 
1913 Freud seems to have lost his 
sense of reality as he ignored the 
outside world. 

Freud and his followers always 
insist that his theories are not idle 
speculation. “I have always felt it 
as a gross injustice that people al- 
ways refused to treat psychoanaly- 
sis like any other science,” Freud 
has written. He claims that it is 
not by any means “a speculative sys- 
tem of ideas. On the contrary, it is 
the result of experience, being found- 
ed either on direct observation or on 
conclusions drawn from observa- 
tion.” But Freud’s theories do not 
stand up under the tests applied to 
any other science. His pages are 
alive with “we may presume,” and 
“we must assume,” for which the 
author offers no proof at all. He 
makes enough dogmatic assump- 
tions. on each page to keep a corps 
of experimental psychologists busy 
for years trying to prove. One ex- 
ample will show how he reaches con- 
clusions “scientifically.” Freud de- 
cided that “birth is the source and 
prototype of the anxiety effect,” and 
he tells the reader that “speculation 
had least of all to do with it.” He 
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reached this conclusion by hearing 
a midwife tell at the dinner table 
of the hospital how “frightened” an 
infant had been at birth that morn- 
ing. 

Inductively, by experiment, it is 
difficult to prove Freud wrong—just 
as it is impossible for the Freudian 
to prove his Master right. Ner can 
you meet the Freudian on the field 
of speculation. You simply cannot 
argue about the Unconscious, for 
Freud holds that you can never 
know it. Neither can the neurotic 
know the meaning of his neurosis, 
or the dreamer of his dream. “Al- 
ways and everywhere,” Freud has 
said, “the meaning of the symptoms 
is unknown to the sufferer.” The 
analyst alone knows the secrets of 
your soul. Disagreement with his 
verdict is nicely taken care of by 
the Freudian theory of “resistance,” 
and explained away as a symptom 
which in turn is explained as the 
result of another unconscious drive. 
Like Marx’s dialectic, Freudianism 
is clothed in an impenetrable armor 
which no argument can pierce—for 
every argument is resolved into un- 
conscious, unknown drives of the Id. 

We can see, however, that his 
conclusions are strained. They con- 
tradict common sense and the tradi- 
tional intellectual heritage of the 
Western World. Either Freudian- 
ism is wrong, or the Christian tradi- 
tion is absurd. A few typical exam- 
ples will indicate how Freudian in- 
terpretation arrives at unwarranted 
conclusions. He insists, for exam- 
ple, that fear of blindness is always 
a substitute for fear of castration. 
Such an assertion overlooks the ob- 
vious point that people can really 
be afraid of losing their sight. So 
it is with his explanation of why 
people curl up in bed. We do this, 
Freud explains, because of pre-natal 
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influence which makes us assume an 
“intra-uterine” position. All of 
which overlooks the fact that some 
of us curl up in bed only when we 
are cold, and by curling up we get 
warm. 

So it is with the interpretation of 
dreams. If one dreams of riding in 
a canoe, for example, he has an im- 
potence complex, because canoe is 
a pun for cannot. Again, a female 
patient of Stekel, one of Freud’s out- 
standing disciples, dreamt she was 
flying to Apulia. This meant that 
she was in love with her analyst, be- 
cause Apulia is the “heel” of the 
Italian boot, and in Viennese dialect 
the heel is called “Stekel.” Thus the 
dream proved the lady was in love 
with Stekel. So too Freud tells us 
what fairy tales really mean; how, 
for example, the wolf in Little Red 
Riding Hood is “the child-devouring 
father in disguise,” how “fairy tales 
can be understood only on the basis 
of the sex life of the child.” These 
examples could be continued for- 
ever, and much more extreme ones 
abound in Freud’s works, but these 
suffice to show what we are asked 
to accept on faith if we acept Freud- 
ian theory. 

The case for the Freudian idea is 
further weakened when we remem- 
ber that although Freud set out to 
create a philosophy, he was by self- 
admission no philosopher. In his 
Autobiography he states compla- 
cently that he always avoided works 
of philosophy, and that “this avoid- 
ance has been greatly facilitated by 
constitutional incapacity.” One 


therefore has the right to be as sus- 
picious of Freudianism—which is 
primarily a philosophy of man—as 
he would be of an historian’s theory 
of how the atomic bomb works, after 
the historian has stated expressly 
that he knew nothing of nuclear 
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physics. Freud’s later works, where 
he applies psychoanalysis to all 
fields of thought, do not help his 
case at all. For in them he con- 
sistently begs the question. He in- 
terprets history and literature in 
the light of psychoanalysis, and 
concludes from his investigation 
that he has further proved the val- 
idity of psychoanalysis. But no one 
can prove his point by assuming its 
truth and using this assumption to 
interpret all the evidence used to 
support it. 

Finally, the case for Freudianism 
is weakened by the fact that other 
analysts—many of them as com- 
petent as Freud—do not arrive at 
the same conclusion that all neu- 
roses result from sex disturbance. 
Why is this? Why should Freud 
have always found sexual disturb- 
ance at the basis of his patients’ 
trouble. No definitive answer can 
be given, but Freud’s tyrannically 
dominating personality, combined 
wih his preconceptions, seem suffi- 
cient to account for this phenom- 
enon. It certainly would not have 
been difficult for Freud, without re- 
alizing what he was doing, to force 
one patient after another to admit 
validity of his interpretation of their 
symptoms. A strong man in a white 
coat could get a four-year-old child 
to admit that he really hated his 
father when he had formerly 
thought he hated a horse. 

Freud’s experience alone there- 
fore proves nothing about the sexual 
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etiology of neuroses, for if his 
theories were correct every analyst 
would arrive at the same conclu- 
sions. But they do not. The rea- 
son of divergence in their findings 
lies more with the analysts than 
with their patients. Freud’s dog- 
matic conclusions, at any rate, are 
based upon woefully inadequate 
personal experience which the Mas- 
ter refused to correlate with the 
findings of others. They cannot 
pretend to be scientific. 

Despite its partial truth, Freud- 
ianism has had an unhealthy effect 
upon the modern mind, both for 
what happens to those given over to 
constant introspection and for what 
it does to man’s opinion of himself. 
Freud tells us that we are all virtu- 
ally neurotic: actors, artists, au- 
thors, down the alphabet to punsters 
and wits and zealots. “The healthy 
man too,” he asserts, “is virtually a 
neurotic.” Many of our social insti- 
tutions, such as religion, are forms 
of universal neurosis. But this is 
good, according to Freud, for he 
concludes that nothing but man’s 
capacity for neurosis distinguishes 
him from other animals. Freud’s 
whole bent of thought is anti-intel- 
lectual; he always explains away 
those motives which we think ra- 
tional in favor of unconscious ani- 
mal urges of which we are not at all 
aware. Instinct is the basic thing 


in man, “the essence of the soul”; 
intelligence is the skim on the sur- 
face of the milk of instinct. 
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‘The harrowing story which follows is vouched for by an 
American, formerly in q high semi-military position, who obtained 
it through the German Red Cross, Lower Saxony Unit, and has 


been translated by a regular contributor to this magazine. 


"appends this preface: 


‘We are reproducing here the ver- 
bal account of a German doctor’s 
wife whose husband is stationed in 
a small town in the Polish adminis- 
tration area of eastern Germany. 
She brought her children to western 
Germany and then returned with 
two friends in order to rejoin her 
husband. We have shortened her de- 
scription, especially her spiritual 
reflections but have retained every- 
thing of importance including re- 
marks which must pain us as Catho- 
lics. “Plato is a great friend but a 
still greater one is Truth.” 

The reader is reminded that the 
situation described herein has its 
origin in the cession of the eastern 
half of Poland to Russia. it thus 
became necessary to “compensate” 
Poland (why, if the “Curzon Line” 
was such an eminently just bound- 
ary?) at the expense of Germany. 
At Potsdam a full fifth of the Reich 
was handed over to (Soviet) Poland 
for “administrative purposes,” and 
the “orderly deportation” of the na- 
tive, German population was recom- 
mended to the Warsaw Government. 
As a result the vast majority of the 
German population (at least eight 
out of ten million) were dumped 
into Central and western Germany. 
The hungry masses streaming over 
the endless roads of the pillaged and 
war-devastated Reich finally in- 
dulged in cannibalism and mass 
suicide. And since eastern Ger- 
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many is the bread basket of the 
Reich an agrarian production of 
Canadian magnitude has been elimi- 
nated from Central Europe. (The 
incredulous reader is invited to 
check the statistics which will con- 
vince him that the production of 
Germany’s Polish Zone in wheat, 
rye, barley, oats and potatoes is 
equal to that of the Dominion of 
Canada.) The Warsaw Govern- 
ment has called Polish settlers into 
this artificially created vacuum, but 
the tenuous hold of the Soviet-con- 
trolled Government on this area— 
now strongly challenged by the 
United States — thwarts all efforts 
for a large scale settlement. It is 
today more than evident that a 
peaceful Germany with human liv- 
ing standards is unthinkable with- 
out the agrarian regions of the East. 
The alternative is an endless pour- 
ing of American funds into the vast 
German slum area, a one-way flow 
of dollars in order to prevent bol- 
shevization of the heart of Europe, 
the total demoralization of the oc- 
cupation armies and the most hu- 
miliating defeat of all ideals Ameri- 
cans have died for in World War II. 
Even if the Soviets yield to Ameri- 
can representations on this issue 
the bestial sufferings of millions will 
remain forever one of the darkest 
spots in the history of supposedly 
Christian nations. 

The behavior of many Poles in 
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that grim region which slowly re- 
verts to deserts and jungles is more 
than depressing. But we must bear 
in mind that the mobs of all nations 
think in fixed categories, hate dif- 
ferentiation and use summary la- 
bels. Thus Poles will remember 
their inhuman suffering at the 
hands of “the Germans” and Ger- 
mans will only too often unthink- 
ingly lump together “the Poles.” 
Nor must we forget that “the Poles” 
are today directed by GPU agents 
like Comrades Bierut and Osubka- 
Morawski. And in the unspeaka- 
ble tragedy of Central Europe en- 
gulfing ex-enemies, ex-allies and 
neutrals alike—Germans and Poles, 
Austrians and Hungarians, Slovaks 


* * 


°.. HE road back seemed even 

™ longer than the flight to 

the West. Beyond the River Neisse 
the horror begins, the feeling of be- 
ing in the realm of the dead. Be- 
hind this fateful river lies a belt of 
land, about twenty miles wide, in- 
fested with mines and typhus. Not 
a single German lives there any 
more. Here we find towns, some of 
them once inhabited by as many as 
6,000 people, in whose streets the 
grass is already growing. The 
houses are still standing, undam- 
aged, except for missing windows, 
but are stripped of every scrap of 
furniture. 
a chicken, not a cat. The footfall 
of the Polish guard is the only 
sound of life, except for the song of 
the birds, still sweet and peaceful as 
ever, and the rustling of the wind 
in the dry leaves. Only those can 
get there who are prepared to risk 
a ride in a Russian car, every one 
of which is checked by the Polish 


Not a soul remains, not : 
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and Croats, Serbs and Czechs—there 
is hardly a major power anywhere 
in the world which does not carry 
a share of a most terrible guilt. 
Nor can public opinion or the 
press be exonerated. Bishop Muench 
of Fargo, co-ordinator of Catholic 
Affairs in Germany, writes: “The 
one thing which is perhaps even a 
greater atrocity than the Allied loot- 
ing and expulsion of 12 million? 
people is the conspiracy of silence 
about it. There is nothing in all 
history to equal it” (Catholic Ac- 
tion News, Fargo, N. D., Novem- 
ber, 1946). stn 
1The discrepancy between this figure and 
the one mentioned above is due to the fi 
that Bishop Muench included in his total the 
Sudeten Germans who were also expelled. 
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sentry at the bridge. Any “objeéc- 
tionable” person is dragged out, 
beaten with a rubber whip and put 
in a concentration camp — which 
means work on mine clearance, 
cleaning latrines with bare hands, 
or the brothel. .. . 

The friendly Mongolian who 
smuggled us across the demarcation 
line dropped us eighty miles from 
our destination on the Berlin-Bres- 
lau highway. There we stood, three 
poorly dressed women, without 
food and with only one blanket 
apiece. It was dusk. The driver 
of a Russian car saw us wave. He 
stopped and with a gruesome laugh 
asked for money, which I instinc- 
tively refused to give him. He went 
through my companions’ knapsacks 
and after ten long minutes drove on 
cursing. With nightfall I gave up 
the idea of continuing on the way 
and asked my friends to stay with 
me, wait for complete darkness and 
spend the hours ahead in a trench 








in the middle of a minefield which 
had served the retreating German 
troops as a hiding place. We lay 
down like soldiers, without moving, 
for if we were seen here near the 
forest we would be regarded as par- 
tisans. 

The darkness was now complete. 
Fewer trucks went by and finally 
none at all. Suddenly I jumped up 
from my hiding place—I had heard 
a German voice! I ran and called, 
following the sound through the 
forest. Although I spoke in Ger- 
man, it was quite a shock for the 
frightened women whom I soon 
discovered. Under the protection 
of the night they had come with 
their carts to get some of the rape- 
seed which they had planted on 
their own soil. How could they 
feed themselves except by robbing 
the fields? They could not face the 
life on the other side of the demar- 
cation line and had returned secret- 
ly. Now they lived in hiding on 
their former farms, unknown to the 
Poles but on friendly terms with the 
Russians—in empty buildings, par- 
tially burned, with no cattle, no 
plows, and the growing desert all 
around them. These women took 
us back to their house and cooked 
some potatoes. Two young Rus- 
sians came for the night. They 
cracked jokes, washed the dishes 
and distributed eau-de-cologne by 
drops; they looked at us and touched 


us as if we were strange animals, 


but they did no harm. 

It was a long, lonely night. On 
the windowsill of the empty room 
where we tried to sleep, were lying 
ampules, injection needles and 
white powders without labels. 

When the morning dawned we 
set off and were soon lying again in 
the trench next to the minefield 
and the highway. On the road we 
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would be safe from Polish patrols, 
yes, but from Russians? We passed 
a pretty young girl all alone, who 
just shook her head at our ques- 
tioning. She came from S. Now 
she was walking on and on in the 
direction of Berlin. Her shoes were 
ragged, a thin blanket which she 
had stolen was her only possession. 
But she must get away from the 
land beyond the Neisse. 

We were going in the opposite 
direction. I don’t know which is 
more dangerous: to wander along a 
prey to every Russian passing by 
or to be at the mercy of the driver 
of one of the many empty trucks. 
Fortunately our guardian angels 
came to our aid. After a while we 
met the two young Russians of the 
night before and two released sol- 
diers—Poles—on their way back to 
Upper Silesia. With the help of the 
Poles we proposed to the Russians 
that they should stop a car and 
put us into it. The boys suc- 
ceeded. At first all went well al- 
though the Russian we stopped 
was very drunk and drove wildly. 
Then the water in the radiator sud- 
denly started boiling, and finally 
the driver stopped the truck and fell 
asleep at the wheel. This held up 
a line of six cars back of us. The 
drivers crowded around our car 
and they were anything but sober. 
The friendlier of the two Poles was 
sitting in front while the sulky one 
was next to me. In a low voice I 
begged him for help. He shook his 
head and whispered in German: 
“There’s not a thing we can do.” I 
tried to remind him that perhaps he 
had a wife of his own at home. He 
was silent. But when the first 


Russian made a grab at me the man 
saved me by pretending that I was a 
Pole, intimating that I was his wife. 
The Russians looked doubtful. For 
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a while they argued with each other 
then withdrew. We were safe. But 
for how long? Our drunken driver 
was the next to threaten us. We 
jumped out and ran back a little 
way, and after a while the car drove 
on. We walked for an hour then 
one of my companions, broken in 
body and spirits, said: “If he only 
hadn’t been so repulsive. ...” 

A Pole took us a bit of the way 
in his peasant cart and even gave 
us some bread. A simple Russian, 
who talked German fluently and was 
chivalry itself, drove us for five 
miles. Now we were coming to a 
part of the country which is still 
inhabited by Germans. But here 
also there were no plowed fields. 

That is something I shall never 
forget: not the torn-up fields around 
the bridges, not the thousands of 
nameless crosses to the right and 
the left, not the last small herds of 
cattle and sheep that have been 
driven eastward over the motor- 
highway, but that barren, dead 
land, that yellow-ochre steppe that 
rises before my mind’s eye at night 
ever since. 

We were approaching B., dead 
tired. Dusk, always dangerous for 
us, was falling fast. How could we 
find shelter in this town? It was 
completely burned down. Once the 
loveliest of the little towns of Lower 
Silesia, a tiny jewel in that fair 
landscape, today it is a place of hor- 
rors. We had already seen so much 
—Nuremberg, a heap of rubble 
around its untouched powder-maga- 
zine; Munich, its beautiful streets 
now like the stage-sets of a somber 
world tragedy, the noble ruins of 
the beloved Zwinger in Dresden. 
But B. was still more terrible. It 
had been occupied without resist- 
ance, then burned down systemati- 
cally, house by house. We hardly 


dared to look at the people we met 
in the streets. Pale, emaciated, 
they stared at us, with great hollow 
eyes. There was the market-place, 
no longer recognizable. But we 
could hardly believe our eyes when 
we saw the old, high, beautiful 
church still standing in all its glory 
and brilliance. And our worries 
about shelter were over. 

It was growing dark. Outside, the 
Polish militia was cursing and 
threatening, but within all was quiet 
and peaceful. Through the dusk 
gleamed the gold and silver of the 
altar, its red lamp before the taber- 
nacle. It was not by accident that 
the church had been saved from the 
fate of the other buildings. The 
priest and his men had known how 
to defend it. Again and again they 
mastered the threatening fires and 
after the occupation everybody lent 
a helping hand to repair the small 
damage the edifice had sustained. 
This House of God means every- 
thing to the population. The two 
other churches were completely 
burned out. Their ministers had 
fled with their families but why 
blame them? I had done the same. 
Now every Sunday morning after 
High Mass the Catholic priest holds 
a service for the Protestants in this 
church.2. He baptizes, buries and 
marries according to Lutheran rites. 

There is at once much that is 
beautiful and much that is terrible 
in this world east of the demarca- 
tion line. It is terrible to find that 
although all Poles are at least nomi- 


2 Catholic priests with the permission of their 
bishops can in an emergency organize devo- 


non-Catholics, 
priest (with a special dispensation). 








nally Catholics some of them do not 
hesitate to rob the sacristies of the 
churches in which they go to Mass. 
It is equally terrible that the priest 
of L., ordered to leave his house 
within one hour, can rejoice that the 
moving truck is already at the door. 
From now on nobody should dare to 
put the two adjectives “Polish” and 
“Catholic” together indiscriminate- 
ly. After a stay of only three weeks 
I was tempted to leave the church 
when I found out that the Polish 
chaplain was to celebrate Mass— 
and yet I must admit it was also a 
great experience to participate with 
Poles in Mass and Holy Communion. 

But we were still on our way 
through B. This town is one among 
hundreds of similar ones. In the 
midst of the ruins was one lighted 
shop window. In front of it stood 
German women with their children, 
staring and weeping. In the win- 
dow are bacon and eggs, meat, milk 
and sweets, chocolate, soap, ciga- 
rettes, toys. For enough zlotys or 
marks one could get anything. One 
loaf of bread costs 8 marks (or 80 
cents according to official U. S. ex- 
change rates), saccharine 70 marks 
(35 zlotys), one bushel of pota- 
toes 200 marks, one quart of 
skimmed milk 60 marks. Since 
February the German population of 
B. (and there are still a lot of Ger- 
mans around everywhere) have lived 
without ration cards, simply by 
robbing the fields. When they are 
caught they not only lose the pota- 
toes but their carts or sacks as well. 
How can this go on? How is it pos- 
sible that the greater number of 
them have survived this ordeal for 
so many months? They bear it with 
a humility that is touching and al- 
most oriental. Our strength lies in 
suffering and this alone may van- 
quish death. 
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Later on, at home, I witnessed 
two instances of slight resistance, 
the only ones since the Poles ar- 
rived. There was an old servant 
couple, who protested in vain 
against the plundering of their 
master’s house. The second case 
was a carpenter’s wife, the mother 
of several children. When forced 
to hand over her poultry she dared 
to keep her two breeding geese. The 
Polish militia came, beat her up, 
arrested her and killed her the same 
day with the leg of a chair. Then 
they buried her in her courtyard. 

It is better not to resist. Count T. 
found that out when he was im- 
prisoned for several weeks. Now he 
is in one of the barracks where they 
still take Germans. (The hospital 
is for Poles only.) He lay there 
with a lacerated kidney and terrible 
wounds all over his body, infected 
and covered with lice. When they 
released him he couldn’t even eat 
bread for weeks so long had he been 
without food of any kind. One 
could only wish that he soon might 
be relieved by death. 

The Poles arrest without plan, re- 
gardless of class, party membership, 
or Jewish origin. I spoke to the old 
Communist G. last July. His daugh- 
ter was found shot on a path through . 
the forest and he too was arrested 
by the Poles. Among other things 
they hung him up py the legs and 
poured water into his nostrils. But 
there are things which I just can- 
not write down. 

L. was the only place on my jour- 
ney where I got the impression that 
the commander was a human being 
and knew how to handle his men.* 
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The Germans there got bread on ra- 


tion cards. The German mayor gave 
us a pass to get shelter. He lived in 
his own house and it had never been 
looted. In the hospital we not only 
had a bed and washing facilities but 
we were also given some soup made 
of dried vegetables and two slices of 
bread. A sister sat with us and for 
the first time we heard how uncom- 
fortable and insecure the Poles. feel 
in Silesia. They transport their loot 
to the east and regret having brought 
their families with them. 

I can remember a Polish engineer 
who looked at me in despair and 
shouted: “We Poles are not a civi- 
lized nation any more. For five 
years you have oppressed us, and 
now you are surprised at what has 
happened to us.” I would like to 
interrupt his passionate accusation 
with words that came to me only 
later in the dark of night: “Stop! 
This cannot go on. If you consider 
it to be your just right to do to us 
what we did to you, then nothing will 
ever get any better, and you your- 
selves will fall under God’s wrath.” 

Again, I see before me the two 
Polish students, their tactful words 
colored by pity and understanding: 
“We know the Germans,” said the 
more intelligent of the two, “the 
German people are not guilty. It 
was only the S.S. and the S.D.” And 
to this I must answer: “No. We 
are all guilty. Germany is today a 
sinner among sinners. She differs 
from you only to the extent that she 
has moved farther along. the evil 
path. Her cup of guilt was so full 
that it has flowed over. ...” 

Oh, how I wish I could have ex- 
pressed this more clearly to the 
young Poles in that dark railroad 
Warsaw regime as the final western boundary 


of Poland. This claim never had the support 
of the true Polish government in exile. 


car. But perhaps they were aware 
of my thoughts for one of them 
said: “I understand,” raised his 
head, looked at me and let it fall: 
“I too understand,” I said, “be- 
cause the hardest thing of all is to 
see one’s own people doing wrong.” 
And I suddenly knew myself. to be 
the happier in spite of all the suf- 
ferings that we have to bear. 
Assuredly, there are such Poles, 
chivalrous and with whom you can 
talk, without fear of the cellars and 
the whips of the militia. Decent 
ones who are ashamed, and wise 
ones who are themselves aware that 
the cup of sin of their own people 
will one day overflow. Humanly 
they give hope, but not politically, 
because they are without influence 
and are themselves persecuted. 
When I saw one of them divide his 
loaf of bread among eight German 
children it touched me deeply, but 
it didn’t save the children from hun- 
ger. It may be that such Poles be- 
long to the aristocracy of which 
little is left. Certainly, those who 
rule Silesia as masters over life and 
death don’t belong in this category. 
Even though we know that great 
numbers have suffered unspeaka- 
bly, that many of them have behind ° 
them five years of life in the under- 
ground, that others were common 
criminals released from Eastern 
jails or came from the destroyed 
slums of Warsaw to be turned loose 
upon us: even that knowledge ex- 
plains only in part the bestial be- 
havior that is to be witnessed here 
—for that no excuse can be ‘found. 
But our greatest trial are those 

who rob and plunder. They always 
pick on the poor —why, no one 
knows. Many workers’ families 
have not so much as a towel left, no 
clothing for the children, not a 
dress, not a suit. The middle classes 
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are not much better off. I know 
someone from Czestochowa, a Ger- 
man who speaks Polish. He was 
favored by the administration and 
given a job. After three months of 
hard work he was paid 28 zlotys or 
56 marks. Doctors, of course, must 
work without pay. Merchants were 
usually thrown out of their fac- 
tories. The farmers are roughly in 
the same position only that the in- 
terlopers usually allow them to stay 
somewhere on their own farms, 
watching them closely meanwhile 
to see that they do not give away 
skimmed milk or potatoes or grain 
to some poor woman who has 
walked miles in the hope of obtain- 
ing food. 

Since our very existence depends 
on the sale of our possessions we 
should be glad that there are some 
Poles decent enough to buy things 
rather than to steal them. But as 
we have been robbed several times 
and have been living on what we 
have for quite a while there will 
soon be nothing left of the goods 
most in demand: watches, furs, 
jewels, new materials, articles of 
luxury and bed linen. And who 
can afford to pay the rent sudden- 
ly demanded by the Polish state, in 
zloty standard and retroactive to 
last May, when we have already 
paid our landlord regularly for 
house or apartment? What will 
become, for instance, of the little 
German hospital? For about two 
months it has been getting no food 
or ration cards. They trade bread 
against bed linen in the free mar- 
ket for their patients. They send two 
sisters daily with rack wagons six 
to ten miles into the open country 
where they are in constant danger 
of being arrested and they often re- 
turn without the potatoes or even 
one quart of the skimmed milk so 
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urgently needed. From now on they 
won't be able to take any more pa- 
tients, because even the floors are 
already crowded with fugitives and 
homeless people. Their last milch 
cow has been stolen, they have not 
one hundred weight of coal left nor 
any wood for cooking, only some 
brush wood gathered by themselves, 
and in their garden only as much 
lettuce and tangled roots as the 
Russians and Poles have left them. 
The other day when the head sister 
had a tree felled, she was threat- 
ened with being shot, because “all 
property belongs to the Polish 
state.” 

After 6 p. m. the curfew rings, 
but even with the beginning of 
dusk only doctors and a few fool- 
hardy people dare to leave their 
homes, since the Polish patrols 
shoot, from nervousness or habit, 
at 100 feet distance at any moving 
object off the main roads. It is at 
this time of day that terrified fami- 
lies sit around the table and strain 
to hear in the darkness. From 9 
p. m. till sunrise at any moment 
one may expect a sudden knock at 
the front door. Who doesn’t answer 
will have his windows broken. Who 
doesn’t sleep with his clothes on is 
to blame if he loses every scrap of 
clothing, and the women if they are 
raped. 

Who these armed plunderers are 
we don’t know. At first we assumed 
that they were Poles if they wore 
Russian uniforms and vice versa. 
But since the other day when the 
militia commander himself crowned 
an evening of vodka drinking by 
breaking into the pastor’s house 
and emptying the cupboards, the 
disguises apparently ceased, and 
now it is evident that even offi- 
cers in uniform participate in these 
“expropriations.” When they knock 
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at our doors, we adults get up and 
open. And then we console our- 
selves with the thought that the 
looters can take nothing from us 
that we had not already renounced 
before the war was lost. And also 
that they must leave us what is 
best and most sacred, namely, the 
words of Christ engraved on our 
hearts: “Neither do I condemn 
thee.” When we hear them leave 
the denuded house hours later, lad- 
en with trunks and packages, then 
we can hope that we will be forgiven 
“as we forgive our debtors.” 

But the children! 

The children are the only ones 
we can send to the stores during 
the day, even at the risk of having 
their zlotys stolen, because if we 
went, the guards, who stand in 
front of the buildings day and 
night, might take us for forced 
labor. It is terrible for the or- 
phaned children who, at home, wait 
for their mothers in vain. Oh, the 
children—if you in western Ger- 
many complain about the children 
having to sleep three in a bed, I 
wish you could see the children 
who have to stay here. 

Only when the dawn approaches 
do they dare to sleep. When they 
get up, they, like the grown-ups, 
ask: “Will we have to leave our 
home today? Will we get any pota- 
toes?” They have long forgotten 
about the skimmed milk. Yes, there 
is supposed to be a ration for babies, 
one quarter of a pint a day, if it can 
be obtained. But, usually, it can’t. 

In the country the children gather 
wood around the house but have to 
avoid the forest: in the cities they 
beg. They have learned to lie in 
bed during the day because rest 
diminishes the hunger. They have 
seen their mothers and _ sisters 
raped. They know how to jump 
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out of the window at night and to 
run to the woods, when the robbers 
come through the door. Now the 
winter threatens to come and, be- 
sides the cold, the snow will be our 
deadliest enemy. It betrays every 
footstep, it makes the forest inacces- 
sible and every fugitive stands out 
from miles away, a dark spot against 
the whiteness of the fields and trees. 

There was one “distribution” of 
wood for this winter. I don’t remem- 
ber how much they charged for the 
cubic meter, the amount each family 
was allowed. In any case one had 
to pay a large sum to be permitted 
to go to the forest to chop this wood, 
to saw it and to bind it in cords. 
And after this had been done all the 
wood was confiscated. That is what 
is meant when the Poles say that 
they have granted firewood to the 
German population. And when they 
announce that they have distributed 
ration cards it is really like this: at 
the food office there are ration cards 
which can be bought for two zlotys 
But we must wait to see if any of 
the commodities are available, and 
of course they never are. 

Babies are born with old, old 
faces and usually live only a few 
weeks. The aged are the first to die 
of the so-called hunger typhoid. 
First the face gets fuller, then the 
hands and feet swell, finally diar- 
rhea sets in; after that stage there 
is very little one can do about it. 
Fortunately it doesn’t last long. 
The pharmacies are almost empty. 
Anything one can get there costs 
sixty times the normal price. What 
can the doctors do? What can they 
do, for example, for those unhappy, 
infected women for whom they can 
get no albuzin? The Poles pay 1,000 
zlotys for twenty tablets. As for 
coffins there are absolutely none. 
They have all been sold by now. .. . 











THE LAST CHARGE AT CRESSY 
August 26, 1346 


By Mary F. LINDSLEY 





IL. 


ee petals shorn by English yew, 
The French King’s silver lilies showered 
On Cressy’s field like drops of dew, 

Save where Bohemia’s pennon flowered. 
Now, battle-scarred, the Blind King’s face 
Smiled on his men through dusty pallor. 
“The home road sets a weary pace, 

Too slow for fear, too fast for valor. 
There is one other road left free, 

A short road, fair in all men’s sight; 

And if you take that road with me, 

We dine with Charlemagne tonight, 

My brave lords of Bohemia.” 

Then Piers made answer, breathing hard, 
“Our lords are scattered, evil-starred. 

We are the pages of your guard, 

Yet lead us for Bohemia. 

Lead, King John of Bohemia!” 


Il. 


The King said, “Once I poured out mead 
Libations to my lonely years, 

And now that they are come indeed, 

For this much love I thank you, Piers. 

The tourney queens, with white veils blowing, 
The tourney queens, whose eyes were kind, 
Have they grown old? There is no knowing. 
All things are young when one is blind. 
Come, Anselm, set my lance at rest, 

And bind our bridles for my guide. 

Piers, hold my shield before my breast. 

This is an evening for a ride, 

My children of Bohemia.” 

And one, too young to bear a lance, 

Made all the lost field’s echoes dance, 











Shrilling, “Bohemia and France, 
And King John of Bohemia!” 


Ill. 


The King’s eyes stared at torn earth where 
Ten thousand feathered shafts had thickened 
The grass, nor saw that, even there, 
Tomorrow’s roots and seedlings quickened. 
And through the rushing blood his ears 

In a dark hail of arrows, muting 

His pages’ shouts, heard far-off cheers 

Of executioners saluting. 

But when Piers, stricken, gave the shield 
To Anselm, and the ranks held fast, 
They swept across a silent field 

Of swords, uplifted in a last 

Mute tribute to Bohemia. 

Cried Anselm, sounding the attack, 

“The birds that follow us are black. 

Press onward. There’s no turning back. 
Press onward for Bohemia. 

On, King John of Bohemia!” 


IV. 


Mailed gantlets clenched on straining ties 
That dragged the King’s horse through a smoke 
Of dust, plumes blown across his eyes, 
Undazzled by the falchion stroke. 

“Bear me among the swords of anguish. 
Lift me against the spears of hate. 

I am no boy with time to languish 

_ And come into my kingdom late. 

The English pikes are at our feet. 

Their kneeling archers hold the line. 

God and Saint Denis! Stand! We meet. 
Young page, whose hand is warm on mine, 
We die now for Bohemia.” 

“I am not of your household, sir. 

At Roncesvaux, with Count Oliver, 

I died, cut down near Roland’s spur, 
Defeated, like Bohemia. 

We live, John of Bohemia!” 








TRACING THE TRUE CONCEPT OF LITERATURE 


By Austin J. APP 


66 E see now through a glass in 
a dark manner,” says St. Paul 
(1 Cor. xii, 12). The concept of lit- 
erature in the Western World is a 
proof. That great master of style 
and prodigy of error, Plato, launch- 
ed it into a stream so muddy that 
even now many people still see it 
more as if through gelatin than 
through even St. Paul’s darkening 
glass. 

Plato, next to Aristotle the great- 
est pagan philosopher, taught that 
a world-soul sits at the center of the 
universe, that all the stars and 
planets parade around the earth, 
that the first time a sinner dies he 
will be punished by becoming a 
woman and the second time by be- 
coming a monkey, that democracy 
ranks with oligarchy and tyranny 
as the bad forms of government, and 
finally, that poetry (which is litera- 
ture) nourishes the “rebellious prin- 
ciple” and that therefore “we must 
remain firm in our conviction that 
hymns to the gods and praises of 
famous men are the only poetry 
which ought to be admitted into our 
State.” * 

Plato is the philosopher who pro- 
duced the grandest misconceptions 
and made them last the longest. 
Plato’s judgment on poetry has dog- 
ged and clogged and embarrassed 
Christian cultural development 
down into our own times. Where is 
there a preacher that has not some- 
ism, p. 20. * quotation s Literary Crit this 
article are taken ono this 689-page anthology 


<, the world’s essays on criticism 
unless otherwise Ae 


time echoed Plato’s rebellious-prin- 
ciple charge by lamenting, “How can 
I in a half hour on Sunday counter- 
act this vast flood of novels and 
movies?” The same men who one 
moment call for the great American 
novel, in another moment drop ex- 
pressions which reveal deep in- 
grained in their nature the old 
Platonian slander that “poetry feeds 
and waters the passions” and that 
“there is an ancient quarrel between 
philosophy and poetry.” 

As only a genius of fallacy could, 
Plato on the basis of several star- 
tlingly sound and original premises 
laid the foundations of all the three 
grand heresies from which literature 
during two thousand odd years has.- 
been struggling to free itself. Plato 
correctly argued that there are two 
principles in a man, the rational and 
the rebellious. This is really the 
Christian division into the willing 
spirit but the weak flesh. The ra- 
tional principle, correctly reasoned 
Plato, will make a man take counsel 
in order to do that “which reason 
deems best”; it will cause a man, 
when a loved one dies, to “moderate 
his sorrow” and plan what had best 
be done about it. This is the desir- 
able state or habit of every citizen 
and statesman. (Actually this is 
virtually how Matthew Arnold cor- 
rectly defined culture many centu- 
ries later.) 

But the rebellious or irrational 
principle is that which makes a man 
give way to sorrow which, when a 
child is hurt, makes it howl instead 
of nursing its wound. Plato here 
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really characterizes any lack of cul- 
ture, which is the absence of 
Arnold’s right reason and the will 
of God. 

He goes on to argue correctly that 
poetry does not generally “imitate” 
or describe or treat instances of the 
rational principle but regularly imi- 
tates or treats persons agitated by 
the rebellious principle—persons 
who are grieving, or angry, or lust- 
ful, or greedy. Plato was brilliant 
enough to observe what St. John 
Ervine in his novel The Foolish 
Lovers has his hero, Cream, advise 
a would-be playwright. He coun- 
seled: 


“You’ve got to have a plot, Mac, 
and if you’ve got to have a plot, 
you’ve got to have sin. What ‘ud 
Hamlet be without the sin in it? 
Nothing! Why, there wasn’t any 
drama in the world ’til Adam and 
Eve fell! You take it from me, Mac, 
there’ll be no drama in heaven.” 


But from the grand observation 
that literature treats people agitated 
by foolishness and sin, Plato con- 
cluded disastrously that literature 
promotes such foolishness and sin 
in the reader, that it “nourishes and 
strengthens the feelings and impairs 
the reason,” and that it “feeds and 
waters the passions instead of dry- 
ing them up.” He argued that the 
best natures who control their grief 
at their own misfortunes will give 
way to sympathetic grief when they 
see someone else’s misfortune por- 
trayed on the stage. 

This observation is correct. From 
it he might have, and indeed should 
have deducted that those who have 
thus unselfishly sorrowed for an- 
other’s misfortune will better be able 
to control their own when it comes. 
The poet Gray writes that “The ten- 


der,” suffers “for another’s pain, Th’ 
unfeeling for his own.” Instead 
Plato declared that “the feeling of 
sorrow which has gathered strength 
at the sight of the misfortunes of 
others is with difficulty repressed in 
our own.” He called this “the heavi- 
est count” in his accusation. In real- 
ity it is the precise count upon 
which Plato’s whole conception of 
literature became radically false and 
led him to banish poetry from the 
State. 

Because, he declared, literature 
thus destroys the rational principle 
in man and promotes the rebellious, 
because there is an intrinsic, “an 
ancient quarrel between philosophy 
and poetry,” literature, except 
hymns to the gods and eulogies, 
must be banned from his Republic. 
We can call this the rebellious-prin- 
ciple heresy against literature, which 
predominated until the Renaissance, 
and which still sneakingly . persists, 
at least subconsciously in many 
moralists, philosophers and _ theo- 
logians. It is implied in St. Augus- 
tine’s complaint, in his Confessions, 
“Stage-plays also carried me away, 
full of images of my miseries, and 
of fuel to my fire.” 

But Plato also suggested the two 
other errors that have persisted re- 
garding literature. Having in his 
youth greatly loved Homer, he him- 
self won a great battle, according to 
his lights, of the spirit over the flesh 
when, though “very conscious of her 
charms,” he remained firm “on his 
guard against her seductions,” and 
“the childish love of her which cap- 
tivates many,” and did finally “after 
the manner of lovers give her up, 
though not without a struggle.” 
Poor Plato, seeing as through a 
glass darkly, nay, falsely, he knew 
not what was meant for his and 
the world’s emotional salvation. He 








saw his bride and felt her charms, 
but mistook her for a wanton. And 
with a last lingering look and com- 
promising remark, this giant of far- 
reaching fallacies, planted the seed 
of the other two literary heresies. 
He said, Let the lovers and defend- 
ers of poetry “show not only that 
she is pleasant but also useful to 
States and to human life,” that 
“there is a use in poetry as well as 
a delight,” and “we shall be delight- 
ed to receive her—we are very con- 
scious of her charms.” 
* From this remark stem on the 
one hand the didactic heresy, that 
literature does and must teach, pre- 
dominant from the Renaissance to 
the Gay Nineties, and the other, the 
pleasure heresy, the so-called art for 
art’s sake theory, the contention of 
those who, all too conscious of the 
seductive charms Plato ascribes to 
literature, declare that these are her 
sufficient excuse for being. If she 
gives us pleasure, that’s all we ask 
of her, say these. This, in spite of 
great opponents like Shaw, Chester- 
ton, Thomas Mann and Tolstoy, is 
still the predominant twentieth cen- 
tury heresy regarding literature. 

One time, at the Breadloaf Writ- 
er’s Conference, the worthy and dis- 
tinguished Bernard De Voto of Har- 
per’s “Easy Chair” said that the 
ultimate judgment regarding a 
novel must be the answer to the 
question, “How interesting is it?” 
In the presence of three or four 
others, I asked, “And would you still 
approve it if it was sympathetic to- 
ward cannibalism, if it emotionally 
urged you to eat your grandmoth- 
er?” “If the novel is interesting 
enough, of course. Why not approve 
it!” he exclaimed. 

Aristotle, the pupil of Plato and 
greatest of pagan philosophers, 
helped literature but did not greatly 
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improve or clarify the concept of 
literature. A man who could hold 
woman “to be an inferior being, and 
the slave quite worthless,” furthered 
literature, chiefly by accepting it as 
a fact, instead of condemning it, as 
his master Plato had done. He was 
normative; he described not what 
literature should do but what it was 
doing. Of all of man’s attempts to 
make the glass more transparent 
through which according to St. Paul 
we see darkly, Aristotle’s is one of 
the most brilliant. 

But as regards the concept of lit- 
erature he was essentially wrong 
none the less. Fundamentally he 
recognized and accepted for the de- 
light they afford the seductive 
charms of literature, which Plato so 
dreaded, and did not worry about 
their value. He appears to make 
pleasure the end of literature. He 
judges one art superior over others 
because it produces “the most vivid 
pleasures;” he speaks of an art at- 
taining “its end” better when “the 
concentrated effect is more pleasur- 
able,” and a type of poetry “fulfills 
its specific function better” when it 
produces “not any chance pleasure, 
but the pleasure proper to it.” 

Because he was a master genius 
he did see, however, that to create 
this pleasure, “to hit the popular 
taste,” there must be an effect “that 
satisfies the moral sense,” for if it 
offended the moral sense it would 
not give the requisite pleasure. 
Though means and end are here 
confused, the analysis is brilliant 
and valuable. Aristotle also pre- 
ceived that poetry in expressing 
“what may happen” can contain a 
higher and certainly a more uni- 
versal truth than history, which 
merely relates “what has happened.” 
Correcting Plato, he specifically 


says, “Poetry, therefore, is a more 
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philosophical and a higher thing 
than history.” 

Aristotle is generally thought to 
have most literally counteracted 
Plato’s condemnation of literature 
as stimulating the passions by his 
contention that tragedy “through 
pity and fear” effects “the proper 
purgation of these emotions.” It 
is true that this translation and in- 
terpretation has in modern times 
been a powerful help in winning 
acceptance for literature against 
Plato’s stricture. Goethe, however, 
plausibly argues that the Greek 
word katharsis in this passage does 
not mean purgation, a moral cleans- 
ing, but a “reconciling culmination” 
of the plot. Aristotle, he holds, was 
here discussing technique, not “how 
the soul of the spectator should be 
purified of these passions,” but how 
the dramatist after arousing these 
passions,” should resolve them. 
Goethe translates Aristotle’s famous 
passage, “After a course of events 
arousing pity and fear, the action 
closes with the equilibration of 
these passions.” Goethe’s interpre- 
tation appears to me to be the cor- 
rect one. In short, Aristotle’s con- 
cept of literature was that it is a 
means of producing a peculiar 
pleasure, and that to produce this 
pleasure a writer must of course 
not displease his readers, in their 
moral tastes as little as in their 
other tastes. 

Horace, in his Art of Poetry 
(8 B. c.), boldly takes Plato’s chal- 
lenge whether “there is use in poetry 
as well as delight,” and calls “Poets, 
the first instructors of mankind.” 
Though in the words, “A poet should 
instruct, or please, or both,” he 
left-handedly recognized Aristotle’s 
pleasure concept as partially valid, 
Horace saddled Europe with the 
didactic concept of literature for 
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a thousand years. Nevertheless 
though he, too, saw things through 
a glass very darkly, his vision was 
vastly better than that of the 
Platonian rebellious-principle con- 
cept. 

Plato had argued that however 
much Homer is eulogized no one 
can say that Homer “has been. the 
educator of Hellas and thaf he. is 
profitable for education.” Horace 
correctly, though from false prem- 
ises, called poets the first civilizers, 
“the first instructors of mankind,” 
who 


“Brought all things to their proper 
native use; 


Promiscuous love by marriage was 
restrained, 
Cities were built, and useful laws 
were made.” 

“To verse,” he says erroneously, 
“we owe our best precepts of mo- 
rality.” Whereas Plato. banned the 
poet from the State, Horace declares 
that without the poets there would 
be no civilized State. And, say we, 
has not mankind finally recognized 
that Homer and Dante, Shakespeare 
and Goethe have done immeasura- 
bly more for civilization than all of 
Plato’s Solons and Lycurguses and 
generals? Only Horace was wrong 
in thinking that they did so by in- 
struction. It will take De Quincey, 
1,840 years later, to explain this er- 
ror definitively. 

However, before Christian Europe 
rose even to Horace’s end-true- 
means-false didactic concept, it: had 
a thousand years of Plato’s. rebel- 
lious-principle blight. To. some ex- 
tent Horace’s false premise aided 
this blight. If the function of lit- 
erature is to instruct mankind, ar- 
gued the Fathers and Doctors, why 








not confine such instruction to the 
safe and sure methods of philosophy 
and theology; without running the 
danger of watering the passions, as 
Plato charges! Boethius, around 
520, in his far-reachingly popular 
De Consolatione Philosophiae has 
philosophy glow “with cruel eyes” 
when the “poetical Muses approach” 
the bed of a sick man. 


“*Who,’ quoth she, ‘hath suffered 
to approach to this sick man these 
common strumpets of such a place 
that men call the theater? .. . they 
will feed and nourish him with 
sweet poison . . . with thorns and 
pricklings of talents and affections 
... destroy the fruits of reason.’ ” 


This is the confirmation, now to 
predominate for a thousand years, 
of Plato’s pronouncement that 
“there is an ancient quarrel between 
philosophy and poetry.” 

Aristotle praised literature for 
giving pleasure. The Fathers be- 
lieved such pleasure to come under 
Christ’s stricture “that every idle 
word that men shall speak, they 
shall render an account for it” 
(Matt., xii. 36). Lactantius calls “a 
well-worked poem .. . a powerful 
piece of imposture” and says, “a 
habit of pleasure is an ensnaring 
circumstance” (See Mortimer Adler, 
Art and Prudence, 1937, p. 61). 
Consequently, the theater and to 
some extent all imaginative litera- 
ture were suspected and condemned 
by the Church Fathers and Doctors, 
as Plato had recommended. 

They were banned partly because 
they were pagan and immoral, but 
essentially they were banned be- 
cause of the disastrous concept that 
literature watered the passions and 
promoted idle, and therefore, sin- 
ful, pleasure. Had the true concept 
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of literature been perceived and 
acted upon, Chesterton’s remark 
that Christianity has not yet been 
tried might be less true! 


In the time of Shakespeare, whom 
the Renaissance regard for litera- 
ture had made possible, and just as 
the Puritans were preparing to close 
the theater once again, the concept 
of literature received its first sensi- 
ble clarification. Sir Philip Sidney, 
in his An Apology for Poetry, 1583, 
finally perceived the proper rela- 
tion between philosophy and poetry. 
Though he still unwisely says that 
the end of poetry is “to teach and 
delight,” he recognizes teaching as 
being not merely well-knowing but 
well-doing. 

The philosopher teaches, but the 
poet moves, and Sidney says, “mov- 
ing is of a higher degree than teach- 
ing.” He rightly says that “we 
know it is well to do well, and what 
is well and what is evil . . . but to 
be moved to do that which we know 
. .. hoc opus, hic labor est.” Quite 
rightly, the problem is to make the 
weak flesh obey the willing spirit. 
In doing this, according to Sidney, 
“is our poet the monarch . . . he 
doth not only show the way, but 
giveth so sweet a prospect into the 
way, as will entice any man to en- 
ter into it . . . with a tale forsooth 
he cometh unto you” and so enter- 
tainingly wins “the mind. from 
wickedness to virtue.” Sidney shows 
that all the charms Plato so feared 
are the very things in literature 
which entice people into virtue, 
which make well-doing pleasant, or 
more pleasant than it is when only 
the philosopher presents it. 

When one considers how the 
greatest minds before Sidney dis- 
played almost a genius for being 
wrong about literature, one marvels 
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at his insight. He saw that litera- 
ture presents the ideals of philoso- 
phy and religion in an attractive 
parable or fable to bring our heart, 
our weak human nature, into har- 
mony with our head, our spirit. 
Essentially he arrived at the true 
concept of literature. 

But though he established the 
proper relation between philosophy 
and literature, he did not quite clear 
up the relation between didacticism 
and literature and between pleasure 
and literature. 

De Quincey in his great essay en- 
titled and distinguishing “The Lit- 
erature of Knowledge and the Liter- 
ature of Power” clarified and dis- 
posed of the didactic heresy. But he 
was helped by Wordsworth and 
Shelley. Wordsworth in his “Pre- 
face to the Lyrical Ballads” said, 
“Poetry is the breath and finer spirit 
of all knowledge,” “propagated by 
pleasure,” but not “a matter of 
amusement and idle pleasure”; it is 
truth “carried alive into the heart 
by passion.” 

Shelley, in his startlingly original 
“Defence of Poetry,” admirably ex- 
plains the “misconception of the 
manner in which poetry acts to pro- 
duce the moral improvement of 
man.” He says that ethical science 
has adequately developed “what is 
wisest and best in morals, govern- 
ment, and political economy” but it 
is poetry that must give us “the 
creative faculty to imagine that 
which we know . . . the generous 
impulse to act that which we im- 
agine.” “The great secret of morals 
is love,” and through the imagina- 
tion, poetry pleasurably moves a 
man to “put himself in the place of 
another and of many others.” Poetry 
does not teach morals, it “turns all 
things to loveliness,” including 
morals. 
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De Quincey, however, literally 
comes to grips with Horace’s dictum 
that “a poet should instruct, or 
please, or both,” and asserts that 
the alternative to instruction is not 
pleasure, but power. Didactic writ- 
ings have their place, but they are 
literature of knowledge, not poetic 
or imaginative or artistic literature, 
which is literature of power. This 
literature moves, it creates a “deep 
sympathy with truth,” it provides 
“the understanding heart” for our 
moral capacities. Works of knowl- 
edge add to our quantity, but litera- 
ture improves our quality, in other 
words, gives our spirit more power 
over our flesh. 

De Quincey may be said to have 
cleared the concept of literature 
from the didactic heresy. But it 
directly took increased refuge in the 
Aristotelian pleasure heresy. The 
art-for-art’s-sake proponents of the 
Gay Nineties gave it extreme expres- 
sion. But thousands of school teach- 
ers who theoretically condemn the 
art-for-art’s-sake conception will, 
when asked what literature is for, 
answer, “Why, it gives you pleas- 
ure, it’s an innocent pastime,” and 
then uncertainly, “It is a great 
source of wholesome pleasure.” If 
pressed for an explanation of the 
wholesome, they will fall back ob- 
scurely on Aristotle’s “purgation of 
the emotions.” 

Even so great a philosopher as 
Jacques Maritain gives comfort to 
the pleasure concept, as his manner 
of quoting St. Thomas, the great 
Christianizer of Aristotle, suggests. 
Maritain says, “Art is a funda- 
mental necessity in the human 
state. ‘No man,’ says St. Thomas 
following Aristotle, ‘can live with- 
out pleasure. Therefore a man de- 
prived of the pleasures of the spirit 
goes over to the pleasures of the 
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flesh’” (Art and _ Scholasticism, 
1930, p. 80). Mortimer Adler, though 
falling back heavily on Aristotle’s 
purgation of emotion (which he, 
too, fails to explain adequately), 
seems essentially to support this 
pleasure principle. He says, for ex- 
ample, of the arts, “We know their 
good results if we know the extent 
to which the populace enjoys them, 
and through this enjoyment suffers 
purgation and gets rest and recrea- 
tion” (Art and Prudence, p. 88). 

Obviously a viewpoint for which 
an Aristotle-Aquinas-Maritain-Adler 
lineup can to some extent be claim- 
ed cannot be called a simple matter 
of black and white. The relationship 
of pleasure to literature seems to be 
a peculiar and puzzling one. Never- 
theless, whoever thinks of literature 
as valuable pleasure rather than as 
pleasurable value still sees through 
the glass darkly. Men like Bernard 
Shaw and Thomas Mann see other- 
wise; Maxwell Anderson calls the 
theater an extension of the pulpit 
and says “the stage is still a cathe- 
dral.” 

Some would say that it is and 
should be more than ever a cathe- 
dral. Matthew Arnold, in “Sweetness 
and Light,” writes, 


“The idea of beauty and of a 
human nature perfect on all sides, 
which is the dominant idea of 
poetry, is a true and invaluable idea, 
though it has not yet had the suc- 
cess that the idea of conquering the 
obvious faults of our animality, and 
of a human nature perfect on the 
moral side—which is the dominant 
idea of religion—has been enabled 
to have.” (From Foster & White, 
Victorian Prose, 1937, p. 523). 


In this remarkable pronounce- 
ment literature is not a means to 
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wholesome pleasure but a beauteous 
engine for making “human nature 
perfect on all sides.” It also indi- 
cates the relationship between mo- 
rality and culture, one of the sorriest 
stumbling-blocks in the history of 
criticism. Ethics tells a man not to 
clout his brother over the head; cul- 
ture begs him furthermore not to 
sneeze in his brother’s face. The 
moralist tells a man not to tell a lie; 
Richard Steel further begs him not 
to tell the same story over and over 
again. (The essayist, of course, tells 
him, not by precept but by parable, 
by making him feel that a bore and 
ulcers of the stomach have a lot in 
common.) 

Just as St. Thomas, after a thou- 
sand more years, may be said to have 
registered a victorious turning point 
against the rebellious-principle fal- 
lacy, and De Quincey finally against 
the didactic fallacy, so one can at 
present venture to say that Leo Tol- 
stoy, in What is Art (1898) most 
promisingly attacked the pleasure 
fallacy. Like Plato and Shaw, and 
for that matter Augustine, Tolstoy 
was wrong about many things; but 
like them, he saw some truths no one 
ever saw before, or saw so clearly. 
Tolstoy maintains that pleasure is 
to literature exactly what it is to 
food. The pleasure in food aids our 
appetite and even our digestion, but 
it is not the aim of eating. Beauty 
in literature is what tastiness is in 
food, it causes the pleasure but is 
not its meaning or aim. He says 
that those who take the aim of lit- 
erature to be pleasure, even purga- 
tive, relief-giving pleasure, are as 
mistaken as if they argued that a 
woman’s capacity for maternity 
exists “for the gratification of those 
who desire such pleasures.” 

Speaking of art generally, of 
which literature is an important 
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section, Tolstoy calls art “one of the 
means of intercourse between man 
and man”: “whereas by words a 
man transmits his thoughts to an- 
other, by art he transmits his feel- 
ings.” (The former should be re- 
stricted to literature of knowledge, 
while art includes literature of 
power). He maintains that this art 
by which a man can experience the 
emotions which moved the artist 
“is a means of union among men 
joining them together in the same 
feelings.” This union of feeling he 
rightly declares “indispensable for 
the life and progress towards well- 
being of individuals and of human- 
ity.” 

To progress, man has to learn 
what those around him and those 
who lived before him discovered. 
Otherwise man would never rise 
above cave-man ignorance. This may 
be said to be the work of the litera- 
ture of knowledge. But perhaps even 
more important, argues Tolstoy, for 
lifting man above savagery is that 
each individual and all groups be 
infected by and have transmitted 
to them the vast treasury of feelings 
and attitudes those about and those 
before have accumulated in the hard 
and long school of experience. The 
caveman, we can supplement Tol- 
stoy, was born a primitive and died 
virtually a primitive; the modern 
child is born a primitive and in 
twenty years he must not only ac- 
quire more accurate knowledge than 
Plato and Aristotle had but he must 
also achieve immensely superior 
feelings and attitudes; he must not 
only know that women are not in- 


ferior beings and that slaves are not 
worthless, but he must feel that 
women are equal human beings and 
that every man, regardless of color, 
may sit at the same table. 

Art and literature, according to 
Tolstoy, are the unique instruments 
for transmitting the feelings that 
make for the “sonship to God and 
brotherhood to man,” which is the 
meaning and purpose of life. He 
declares further that art which 
transmits feelings toward this end is 
good and real, and art which doesn’t 
do this is bad and counterfeit. Re- 
turning to Arnold, therefore, litera- 
ture is an instrument for making 
“human nature perfect on all sides,” 
for making “reason and the will of 
God prevail,” for creating “sweet- 
ness and light.” In Tolstoy’s anal- 
ogy, when literature employs her 
charms for any contrary purpose, 
she is like a woman who sells for 
pleasure the power meant for creat- 
ing life. 

After more than two thousand 
years of fog and error, the true con- 
cept of literature has evolved as fol- 
lows: Literature, along with the 
other arts, is an indispensable en- 
gine for civilizing the emotions of 
man in harmony with philosophy 
and theology, which civilize the 
mind of man, in order to make right 
reason and the will of God prevail in 
the whole man and among all men. 
This is the concept of literature here 
declared to be the sound one, as 
seen through a glass clearly. To win 
its general acceptance much more 
proof, of course, and explanation 
are necessary. 





SHADOWS ACROSS HIS HORIZON 


By EpbitH M. EDMONDS 


AS he drove within sight of his 
own rolling farmlands a sense 
of protection enveloped him. The 
aching tenseness seemed to melt 
away as he argued that this was the 
very crisis for which he had pur- 
chased that farm. Molly would be 
secure while he was away; he would 
have a place to which to return. A 
place where he could be indifferent 
to people’s opinion. 

He slowed the car to a snail’s pace 
and groped about the mental reser- 
voir of phrases he had accumulated 
all during the years, for appropriate 
ones with which to break the news 
to his wife. She must be told to- 
night! He had still not reached a 
solution when he entered his ga- 
rage; he procrastinated still further 
by deliberately wiping the car off 
before he left it. 

As he mounted the back porch 
steps his recent calm deserted him. 
His heart pounded; his knees shook. 
With his hand on the screen door- 
knob he wished again for a brief 
second that he had run away from 
it all. Surely Molly had heard! 

With sudden resoluteness he 
swung open the door and with af- 
fected casualness called, “Hello, 
honey!” He was sure his voice had 
trembled. 

“Michael! How sweet of you to 
come home early today! You did 
remember, didn’t you?” she asked, 
running to meet him. 

“‘Remember?’’ Michael asked, 
dumfounded. 

“Yes. Oh!” She was unmis- 
takably disappointed. 


He was prepared for chastise- 
ment, but not this. He felt sorry 
for her, she appeared so deflated; 
but he couldn’t imagine to what she 
could be referring. Perhaps he 
should pretend that he was only 
teasing, though he was in no mood 
for frivolity. “Baking a cake for the 
occasion?” he asked, sniffing and 
walking toward the range, stalling 
for time to recollect. 

“What’s been the matter with 
you, lately, Michael? Have you a 
case of war nerves, too? You al- 
ways remember our anniversary!” 
she complained. 

“Molly! I’m sorry. Honestly!” 
he said turning and taking her into 
his arms. “Congratulations to us! 
Many hap—!” He couldn’t finish 
that. He held her tightly for a mo- 
ment, kissed her, then suddenly re- 
leasing her walked quickly away, 
into the living room. He fiddled for 
a moment with the radio dial until 
he could trust himself to speak 
again, then called out, “Shall we go 
out to celebrate?” He hoped she 
would decline. 

“T’ve invited Marie and Jim for 
dinner and the evening,” said Molly, 
joining him. 

“Oh,” he said, again directing his 
attention to the radio dial. 

“Any objections?” 

“No.” Marie and Jim were their 
best friends and certainly should 
have Michael’s story first hand. He 
had it! He could tell them all at 
once! Marie and Jim would act as 
buffers. “All right,” he said, snap- 
ping off the switch, thankful for an- 
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other delay. “I’m delighted. We'll 
have a much better dinner at home. 
Gosh, honey, I’m sorry I forgot. I 
should have ordered flowers, or 
something. These last few days 
have been so trying. Not much time 
for thought of sentimental things 
like wedding anniversaries.” 
“What’s the matter? Been having 
trouble at the plant?” asked Molly. 
“Well, yes. But we won’t talk 
about it now,” he said patting her 
cheek as he smiled down into her 
troubled face. “Ill hop under the 
shower and soon be ready to help 
you.”  Feigning happiness, he 
mounted the stairs two at a time and 
was soon whistling a conglomeration 
of airs under the shower. After 


nearly three-quarters of an hour he 
dropped, like an exhausted man, in- 
to his chair in the den. 

A few minutes later Molly came 
running up and insisted, “Say, Mi- 
chael, why did you come home early 


today if you had forgotten what 
day it is? You didn’t lose your posi- 
tion, or something, did you?” 

“No, but—” 

“But what, Michael? For heav- 
en’s sake. Something’s wrong!” 

“I’m not going to work any more 
for a while—” 

“Michael! Are you ill? Tell me! 
Don’t torment me this way, please!” 

Michael pulled her down onto his 
knee, swallowed hard and looked 
for a long moment into her inquisi- 
tive eyes. “Can you stand an awful 
shock?” 

“Darling, you frighten me almost 
to death,” she exclaimed with awe. 

“T’ve fought against this moment 
—yet planned for it—ever since I 
met you, Molly,” he managed with 
difficulty.. “I love you better than 
my life. I’d rather die than thurt 
you. You know that, don’t you?” 

“Yes, sweet. Michael! Oh, what 
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is it?” she asked, burying her face 
in his shoulder. 

“Have I ever given you cause for 
unhappiness, Molly? Have I ever 
given you cause to mistrust me?” 
he asked pulling her face up toward 
his. 

“T’ve been the happiest woman I 
know, these nineteen years. I’ve 
never doubted you a moment, ex- 
cept—” She studied him. 

“Except when?” he asked ncaties 

“There have been times when I’ve 
had a vague feeling that some part 
of you didn’t belong to me; that 
there was a part of you I didn’t 
know.” 

“We really never know every- 
thing about anyone, do we?” 

“No. Each one is an individual. 
That’s why I never allowed doubt 
to become rooted. I suppose I have 
thoughts and do things of which you 
would never dream.” 

Michael watched her and waited 
for her to urge him on. It was eas- 
ier that way. She must have mis- 
understood his scrutiny for she ex- 
claimed, “Oh, I don’t do things I 
shouldn’t. Have you been a naughty 
boy?” she asked in a motherly fash- 
ion. Michael buried his head in her 
bosom. “Michael, tell me.” 

With sudden resolution he threw 
back his head, looked her straight 
in the eyes and announced, “Molly, 
I’m not Michael Delaney. I’m not 
of Irish birth nor was I born a 
Catholic.” 

Molly stared, open-mouthed, at 
him. She rose slowly from his knee 
and backed away from him. “What 
did you say?” she asked at length. 
Michael stammeringly repeated his 
statements. “Are you insane or are 
you teasing me?” 

“Neither, Molly. I’d almost wel- 
come insanity to the truth!” 

“You must have been guilty of 
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some wrong before we met. Why 
have you waited so long to tell me?” 
she asked bitterly. 

“I should have told you before I 
asked you to marry me. I wanted 
to prove my mettle first. It’s nearly 
driven me insane at times, believe 
me. I tried to convince myself that 
the past was dead, even after I had 
to register my fingerprints for this 
defense job. I hoped they wouldn’t 
bother checking them. But, they 
did. Trust the F.B.I.” 

“And they identified you as some- 
body else,” Molly suggested, drop- 
ping into a chair opposite him. 

He nodded assent as he contem- 
plated the figures on the rug. “As 
Oliver Westervelt of Oak Tree Falls, 
Oregon.” When he raised his eyes 
toward her she sat with tightly 
clasped fingers. Her eyes wore a 
look of fright. 

“What . . . what was the... the 


crime?” she barely whispered. 
“I escaped from prison.” 


“Prison! Michael!” Immediately 
he was on his knees before her. 
She drew back from him. 

“It isn’t as bad as it sounds, per- 
haps. The original offense wasn’t 
mine, really, Molly.” It sounded 
unmanly, he thought; but it was 
true. 

“Whose was it?” she asked, relax- 
ing a little. 

Michael seated himself on the 
ottoman at her feet. With greater 
ease than he had ever dared hope 
for, he told her his story. When he 
was a lad of seventeen his father, a 
wealthy lumber dealer in Oregon, 
had been killed by falling timber. 
His sister had eloped with a worth- 
less fellow. When World War I. 
began to draft the boys, his mother 
bought his way out. 

“Bought it, Michael? Never!” 

“Those are the facts. I was too 
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immature to realize the seriousness 
of it until they came to take me 
away.” 

“They should have taken your 
mother,” Molly suggested, indig- 
nantly. 

“That might have involved some 

. important politicians. And, I 
wouldn’t have stood for it. After 
all, I was getting out of the draft, 
not mother.” 

“Now I understand your conster- 
nation when Alice and Bertha talk 
about getting their boys out by ‘fair 
means or foul,’” she said as if a 
great light had dawned. 

“I know what’s in store for the 
kids. I could have died but once on 
Flanders Fields. I’ve died a thou- 
sand deaths in these years.” 

“My poor boy,” she sobbed. “In 
prison. But you escaped. How?” 

Michael told her briefly how he 
had overpowered the guard and 
taken some of his clothing and his 
gun. “You don’t despise me?” he 
asked in conclusion. 

“It’s your mother I should de- 
spise for humiliating you so. I 
thought the privations you said you 
suffered when you were struggling 
to learn your trade were because 
you were a poor orphan. I thought 
you were born in New York.” 

“I walked most of the way from 
Oregon.” He related some of the 
details of his escape; how he had 
stolen his first civilian’s clothes 
from a scarecrow. He had slept in 
haylofts and did odd jobs for food 
and other lodging. “It took several 
months. I was in no hurry,” he 
said. “The longer I wandered, the 
harder I’d be to find. A farmer’s 
daughter gave me the idea of chang- 
ing my religion, as well as my name, 
by inviting me to go to Mass with 
her. She was quite smitten,” he 
concluded. 
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“Where did she live?” asked 
Molly, a slight twinkle in her eye. 

“Jealous?” he asked. “I don’t re- 
member; western Ohio, I believe.” 

“Were you on the way back to 
her when you stopped off in Penn- 
sylvania?” 

“I believe you are jealous,” Mi- 
chael teased her. “No. I had an- 
swered an advertisement for an en- 
gineer’s helper and got the job. I 
was here only six months when we 
met at the party, as I’ve told you.” 

Molly’s calm, understanding atti- 
tude was momentarily heartening. 
Then a wave of uneasiness swept 
over him as he wondered how she’d 
feel when she had had time to digest 
the facts. She interrupted his mus- 
ings by asking, “What ever made 
you pick our anniversary day to 
make this confession, Michael?” 

No use to stall any longer. In 
desperation he blurted out, “I’ve 
got to leave tomorrow for Oregon to 
finish that sentence.” 

“Oh, God! Have mercy,” Molly 
breathed. “Michael, isn’t there some 
way out? You... you can’t waste 
time in prison now!” 

“That’s what we’re working on. 
Unless the president of the plant 
can persuade the F.B.I. that I’m in- 
dispensable, I’ve got to go.” 

“Michael, how will we ever ex- 
plain to Jack?” 

It was the first time their eight- 
een-year-old son had been men- 
tioned. Michael had not forgotten 
him for a moment, however. He 
had worried as much about telling 
him as he had Molly. Finally, with 
an extra surge of courage, he an- 
nounced, “while you’re getting din- 
ner I’ll take him for a stroll and 
have a man-to-man talk with him. 
Where is he?” he asked, rising with 
a decisive air. 

“He has taken his scout troop on 


a hike. He probably won’t be home 
before nine.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” exclaimed Michael, 
dropping back into his chair. He 
watched his wife a moment as she 
gazed thoughtfully out of the win- 
dow. “Say something, Molly. What 
do you think about it all?” he 
pleaded. . 

After what seemed an eternity 
she spoke with slow, calculated 
phrases. “I’m a mother, but I think 
your mother and her accomplices 
should be penalized. It will be like 
tearing my heart out to give my son 
up if and when he goes to war. Yet, 
to interfere would be selfish. Moth- 
ers, the world over, would condemn 
me as heartless. Your mother gave 
you up, at last, Michael. But igno- 
miniously!” 

“And how! She’s had no idea 
where her son has been. Not even 
the thought of a little cross in a 
poppy field.” 

“I wonder what it would have 
been like had you finished that sen- 
tence.” 

“I would probably never have had 
the opportunity of becoming an 
engineer, self-respecting and inde- 
pendent. I would always have been 
treated as an ex-convict and, but 
for my family’s means, have been a 
pauper.” 

“I. . . I wonder what it will be 
like when .. . when you return?” 

Michael had thought of that, too. 
“I intend to see that I receive my 
share of my father’s estate,” he re- 
plied bitterly. “If the world won’t 
accept me, it’ll accept my money.” 

He thought, as he watched her 
quietly toying with her wedding 
ring, that he had been wise to keep 
the story to himself. No need for 
her to have lived in constant fear of 
his apprehension. He was glad, as 
he repeated and embellished some 
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of the details, that he had suffered 
alone. 

“I still can’t believe it,” she said 
at length, with a sigh. 

“You'll . . . you’ll wait right here 
for me, Molly?” 

She did not reply. She rose, con- 
sulted the desk clock and remarked, 
“T’ll be late with dinner. Hungry?” 

“You didn’t answer my question,” 
he insisted, stepping toward her. 

Molly patted the hand on her arm 
and repeated her question, “Hun- 
gry?” 

“I. am now. 
eat lunch.” 

In the absence of a maid, Michael 
and Molly finished preparations for 
dinner together in almost com- 
plete silence. His casual comments 
belied the turmoil within his breast. 
He was sure Molly was struggling, 
too, to keep her emotions in check. 

In due time the continuous honk 
of an automobile horn announced 
the noisy arrival of Marie and 
Jim. As dinner proceeded Michael 
couldn’t decide whether Jim was 
unusually clownish or whether he 
just wasn’t in the mood for it. Cer- 
tainly his frequent trips to Molly’s 
side “to kiss the bride” were a little 
overdone. In general, though, the 
dinner progressed with the usual 
gaiety of this quartet until dessert 
was served. Then levity gave way to 
a strained silence. Suddenly Jim 
remarked, “Gee, this is a solemn- 
choly affair. It’s more like a wake 
than a wedding. What the devil’s 
the matter?” 

Michael stole a glance at Molly. 
Her eyes appeared glued to her plate. 
At length Michael swallowed the 
lump in his throat and managed, 
“I’m going away for a while, Marie 
and Jim. Tomorrow, in fact... 
for a rather inglorious purpose.” 
Amid the exclamations and ejacu- 


I was too excited to 


lations of his surprised guests and 
Molly’s silent watchfulness, Michael 
succeeded in repeating the high- 
lights of the story he had told his 
wife that afternoon. 

“People will never learn,” Jim 
exclaimed. “The guys who ducked 
the last World War are still being 
punished. Now others are trying 
the same stunts in this one.” 

“That wasn’t Michael’s fault, 
really,” Molly defended. 

“That’s right,” Jim agreed rather 
heatedly. “With all due respect to 
motherhood, age and all that, Mike’s 
mother’s the one who should finish 
that sentence.” 

“Is she still alive? Does she 
know you're living?” asked Marie. 

“Yes. They said they got in touch 
with her,” Michael replied, watch- 
ing Molly’s reaction to this hitherto 
undisclosed bit of information. She 
evinced no emotion. 

Jim shook his head and sighed, 
“Damn it, the longer I live, the less 
I understand women. Especially 
mothers . . . their attitude toward 
their children. They spoil—” 

“That will do,” said Marie, 
clamping her hand over his mouth. 
*You’re not a mother. Besides, we’ve 
heard your views before. Don’t ex- 
hort now.” 

“Well, I mean it! Is there any- 
thing fair or kind about making a 
swell fellow like Mike suffer the 
way he must have all these years. 
Is there? Just because a mother 
wanted to keep him tied to her apron 
strings?” The dishes bounced and 
rattled as Jim pounded the table 
with his fist. “Answer me, some- 
body. Is there?” 

“She meant well,” said Michael 
quietly, reaching for his handker- 
chief. 

“Aw, gee! Mike, I’m sorry,” said 
Jim apologetically, as he rose and 
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hurried to Michael’s side. “Any- 
thing I can do for you?” he asked, 
putting an. arm about Michael’s 
shoulder. 

Michael hesitated to express the 
wish nearest his heart, but finally 
braved it. “I'd like to say ‘good-by’ 
to my mother, Jim. I know they 
won’t give me time to see her and 
when I’m. ..when it’s over she may 
be... gone.” 

“How about the telephone?” sug- 
gested Jim in the gentlest of tones. 
Michael nodded acquiescence. A 
moment later Jim was placing the 
call with the operator and, leaving 
their almost untouched dessert, the 
little party repaired to the moonlit 
veranda to await the completion of 
the connection. All was still except 
the cricket’s chirrup and the dis- 
tant bark of a dog. 

At length the telephone rang and 
Jim rushed to answer it. “Hello, is 
this Mrs. Westervelt of Oak Tree 
Falls, Oregon?” he asked excitedly. 
“It is? Well, I have a surprise for 
you. Your son wants to say ‘hello’ 
to you. Hey, Mike!” 

Mike was at his elbow. He took 
the receiver in a trembling hand. 
“Hello, mother,” he managed. 

“Hello, Oliver!” came an excited, 
rather senile voice. “I was hoping 
to hear from you, son. Am I going 
to see you, Ollie?” 

“I can’t say, mother. 
well?” 

“T’m fairly well. I got your letter. 
I’m glad you're fixed so nice. Can 
you forgive your mother, son? I'd 
be so—” There was a thud and si- 
lence. Michael tried vainly to get 


Are you 


her back.on the telephone. 
Disconsolately, he dragged him- 
self back to the porch and dropped 
into: his chair. He had’ begun to 
think that his horizon was clearing. 
Now, his mother had -prebably died 


before he could tell her-that he had 
forgiven her. 

His three companions: tried to 
convince Michael, during the en- 
suing half hour or so, that his 
mother had probably only fainted. 
Marie, apparently sensing the futil- 
ity of their efforts, finally suggested 
that Michael and Molly would prob- 
ably prefer to be alone for the rest 
of their last evening together. Jim 
agreed and solemnly they said their 
good-by’s, tiptoed off the porch and 
down to their car and started off. 

In the silence which settled over 
the house after their departure 
Michael’s tortured nerves cried out 
for comfort. He paced the porch; 
walked out to the gate and back to 
his rocker; then paced the porch 
again. Finally he announced, “I 
think I’d feel better if I went over 
to St. Peter’s and had a talk with 
Father Murphy.” 

“All right,” Molly agreed. “I'll go 
with you and stay in the car.” 

They had driven but half way to 
the main highway when a car pull- 
ed up alongside and the familiar 
voice of Detective Pat Moloney 
called out, “Hey, where d’ya think 
you’re going, Mike?” 

“Over to Father Murphy to con- 
fession.” 

“Sure?” 

“Absolutely!” 

“O.K. Lead the way. We'll follow. 
Can’t let you get away now!” 

Michael thought that was carry- 
ing it. a little too far, and said as 
much to Molly. She appeared lost 
in thoughts of other things. “What 
about your religion, Michael. You 
said you weren’t born a Catholic. 
Will you...will you return?” 

“To my mother’s faith? Never. 
In her ‘Church the: minister would 
have told-his wife.-His wife would 
have told her . bosom: friend. .The 
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friend would whisper to her neigh- 
bor. All in the strictest confidence, 
you understand. Father Murphy 
has known all these years, Molly. 
The comfort I have received talking 
with him has saved my sanity. My 
conversion has been complete and 
permanent. I shall die a Catholic!” 

“The Lord be praised,” Molly 
breathed, giving his arm a squeeze. 

After his talk with the priest, 
who assured Michael that his prison 
stay would seem less unendurable 
if he kept close to God, he drove 
back home, with Moloney following. 
When he parked his car in the 
garage, he walked slowly to Mo- 
loney’s car, postponing as long as 
possible the answer to the question 
on his mind. “Any news of my re- 
prieve?” he ventured finally. 

“The boss didn’t think there was 
a chance. He said if they let you off 
because you’re doing defense work, 
other prisoners would want to get 
out on the same pretense.” 

“That’s nonsense,” said Michael. 
“How would they know? Anyway, 
my case is different.” 

“You’ve got something there, 
Mike. But...” 

Michael didn’t wait to hear more. 
He walked with nervous haste into 
the house where he found Molly 
gathering up the dishes from the 
table they had left so unceremoni- 
ously so long ago, it seemed. They 
worked in silence except for occa- 
sional mutual promises and plans 
for the future, when all this would 
be behind them. “I wish I'd stayed 
put in the first place,” Michael said 
with a sigh, as he heard a tapping 
on the front screen door. 

Pat stood outside with a note 
pad and pencil in his hand. “Just 
got a radio message, Mike. We leave 
tomorrow at noon,” Pat announced, 
a little out of breath. 
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“Come in,” Michael invited. You 
say ‘we’! Are you going with me?” 

“Sure. I’m doing the honors,” 
Moloney said boastfully, taking the 
chair Michael indicated. 

In hushed tones the three talked 
of the trip on the morrow and the 
near future. Pat made it seem as if 
it weren’t such a disgraceful thing. 
But I suppose, Michael thought, it’s 
like a doctor examining the most 
intimate part of you. He doesn’t 
think of that part of you every time 
he looks at you. 

Michael was wishing his leave- 
taking was over with and Pat had 
risen to go when the thunderous 
tread of their son’s footsteps sound- 
ed on the porch. 

“Hey, dad,” he exclaimed as he 
burst into the room, “There’s a 
police car outside!” 

Michael did some quick thinking. 
“Yes, Jack. It belongs to Detective 
Moloney of the plant. He dropped 
over on some company business. 
Shake hands with the detective.” 

“Glad to meet you, sir,” said 
Jack, taking Pat’s hand. 

“Glad to meet you, young man. 
And what’s all this?” Pat asked, in- 
dicating the police dog which strut- 
ted proudly from one to another, 
apparently trying to attract their 
attention to his regalia. He wore 
Jack’s scout hat, into which holes 
had been cut for his ears, and his 
kerchief. 

“We made him our official mas- 
cot today,” Jack explained enthusi- 
astically as he knelt to pat the dog. 
“He saved Jimmie Jamieson from 
drowning today.” 

“Really!” exclaimed Pat. 

“You see, the kids went out in a 
boat and...” 

“How about it some other time, 
Jack. Mr. Moloney has to go. He 
was just leaving.” 
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“That’s right,” agreed Pat, tak- 
ing the cue. “I’m going to drop in 
again in a few days, Jack, and you 
can tell me all about it. Fine kid, 
that,” he commented to Michael as 
they walked toward the waiting car 
together. 

“And how I’m going to tell him, 
I don’t know,” said Michael. 

“Can I help? It wouldn’t be the 
first kid I persuaded to stick to his 
dad in a time like this,” said Pat, 
shaking Michael’s hand. 

“Maybe you can help,” 
Michael. 

As Michael re-entered the house 
the telephone was ringing. It was 
Jim. He had called Oak Tree Falls 
again and learned from the maid 
that Michael’s mother had merely 
fainted and was now resting com- 
fortably. “You’re a friend in a mil- 
lion, Jim. Thanks.” 

There was little sleep in the 
Delaney home that night. A contin- 
uous exchange of whispered doubts 
and fears, pledges of love and fidel- 
ity at length ushered in the dawn. 
“I was wondering,” Molly offered 
as the birds began their morning 
lay, “whether you would want to 
dispose of this place and stay out 
West—” 

“No siree! My home and my 
Church here have meant too much 
to me. I’ll come back here as fast 
as I can get here.” 

Immediately after breakfast, 
which only Jack seemed to enjoy, 
the little family started out on a 
trip to town so that Michael could 
attend to some personal banking 
and business matters. Rin, their 
dog occupied its customary place in 
the back seat. There was an air of 
expectancy and tenseness which 
even Jack seemed to sense. “Dad, 
did this ever happen to you? Did 
something that you did lots of times 


said 
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before . . . like this trip . . . seem 
different to you. Strange, sort 
of?” 

“Yes, I guess so.” 

“Why is that?” 

“I don’t know, unless it’s because 
we always had something on our 
minds before and weren’t observ- 
ing.” r 

“Well, I noticed all this scenery 
before. Seems as if I knew every 
tree along the road...It seems as if 
something’s going to happen.” 

This was the moment Michael 
had been half hoping for, half fear- 
ing. “Something is going to hap- 
pen, Jack.” 

“I knew it! I’m a good fortune- 
teller. What is going to happen?” 

“If you’re a good fortuneteller, 
you tell me,” said Michael, still pro- 
crastinating. 

Jack laughed and said he wasn’t 
that good and insisted on knowing. 

“Well,” said Michael, deliberat- 
ing, “a fortuneteller usually starts 
with, ‘you are going on a long jour- 
ney,’ or ‘some member of your fam- 
ily is going to leave you.’” Michael 
noticed that Molly was fidgeting in 
her seat. “I’m going away for a lit- 
tle while, Jack. I’m going out West 
for a visit with your grandmoth- 
er.” The thought flashed through 
Michael’s mind, “we could leave it 
at that.” 

“My grandmother,” exclaimed 
Jack. “I thought I was born with- 
out a grandmother.” 

“You were, almost. Mother’s an 
orphan. My dad was killed when I 
was younger than you are. I had a 
disagreement with my mother years 
ago and left home. It’s all over now. 
I’m going out to Oregon.” 

“Let me out just ahead at Mur- 
ray’s,” Molly suggested. “Then you 
two can discuss the trip to grand- 
ma while I’m gone.” She probably 
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didn’t want to witness the confes- 
sion, Michael thought. 

In spite of his perturbed state 
Michael was not insensible to the 
glory of the June morning. He was 
impressed again with the way the 
elms on either side of the avenue 
joined branches, as he expressed it, 
like fingers clasped toward heaven 
in prayer. He noted that the sun 
was just coming over the brow of 
the hill about two blocks away; 
figures passing between him and 
the sun were mere silhouettes. 
Then, like a flash, he was aware 
that two silhouettes, evidently laden 
with heavy bags, ran from the 
bank entrance to a parked car. 
Simultaneously the burglar alarm 
shrieked. Confusion reigned. When 
he remembered it all later, Michael 
wondered how he had ever had the 
presence of mind to act so quickly. 
“Get out, Jack,” he commanded. 

“Why, dad,” asked Jack, puzzled 
and excited. “What’re you going to 
do?” 

“Quick! Get out,” Michael insist- 
ed, turning on the ignition and re- 
leasing the emergency brake. Jack 
obeyed reluctantly and_ called, 
“Where are you going, dad?” 

By this time the car which those 
men had entered was approaching 
rapidly. Michael swung his car to 
the left, at right angles to the op- 
posite curb, turned off the ignition 
and jumped. So did Rin. Michael 
stumbled. over him and fell on top 
of him. The fleeing car crashed in- 
to the side of Michael’s, turned it 
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over, pinning part of Michael’s body 
beneath it. 


Several days later Michael learn- 
ed from a nurse that he was in St. 
Peter’s Hospital and that both of 
his fractured legs had been well set. 
Jack said Pat had told him every- 
thing, but his dad was a hero no 
matter what the past had been. He 
said, too, that Rin was recovering 
from his injuries in the veterinary 
hospital. From Marie and Jim he 
learned that they had made 
arrangements for his mother to 
come East on a visit. The president 
of the bank told him that they had 
deposited a substantial sum to 
Michael’s credit and would buy him 
a new car as soon as he could drive 
it. 

The Chief of Police told him how 
one bandit had died, one was in a 
prison hospital, probably fatally in- 
jured, and the third was well fenced 
in. Pat revealed, with great gusto, 
that the government had issued a 
complete pardon. 

Father Murphy insisted that it 
was all an answer to prayer. With 
Molly he never tired of discussing 
all of their blessings. “I had faith,” 
she always said, “that everything 
would come out all right.” 

And just as he was sure that the 
last shadow had been erased, Jack 
burst into his room in the uniform 
of the United States Army. “But 
dad, this is only an eclipse,” Jack 
said consolingly. “Eclipses are only 
short-lived.” 
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TIME’S EUNUCH 
(Remembering Gerard Manley Hopkins) 


By FRANCIS PRYOR 


E knew the loneliness at spring 
Of poet sterile long, 
Who hears the flame-struck thrushes sing, 
Nor himself fathers song. 


He heard the waking river roll 
Past dwindled rick and stook, 

But knew the music in his soul 
Was ice-imprisoned brook. 


He heard the hyla and the frog, 
But knew himself indeed 

He would not find in field or bog 

The flute of Ganymede. 


But yet he learned, this poet priest, 
Struck dumb as winter clod, 

That patience is not song that least 
Delights the ear of God! 


PATTERN FOR SPRING 


By ALMA ROBISON HIGBEE 


HE shape of spring is like the shape of leaves, 
Myriad, darkly green and veined with light, 
The shape of spring is birds beneath the eaves 
Brooding softly or lifting wings in flight. 


The hue of spring is yellow love-vine curled 

In tall green touch-me-nots and woven through, 
The hue ef spring is apple blossoms pearled 

Or bits of lapis caught in stargrass blue. 


The sound of spring is sound of crystal brooks, 
Riffle curved and shot with silver gleam, 
The sound of spring is found in shadowed nooks 
In the waxen fall of a windflower dream. 


The way of spring is dawn upon a hill 
Or the heart a-tiptoe at April’s windowsill. 











THE DEMOCRACIES AND PEACE 


By LAWRENCE J. SHEHAN, D.D. 


| ty is now almost two years since 
the hostilities of the Second 
World War came to an end. Even 
on that longed for day of August 
14, 1945, there was not that deep 
jubilation which accompanied the 
ending of the First World War, for 
most men realized that many of our 
most important problems remained 
unsolved. But no one could have 
foreseen the rapid deterioration 
which was to take place in the re- 
lationship between the victorious 
nations. Certainly no one could 
have foreseen that within one year 
responsible journalists would al- 
ready be weighing the probabilities 
of another world war. 

No one, of course, in this hemi- 
sphere wants war. There is no 
one in all the Americas who does 
not look upon another war without 
dread and loathing. The great 
tragedy is that with all our aspira- 
tions toward peace and ideals of 
peace, we, the democratic nations 
of the West have failed in that mor- 
al leadership needed to make our 
ideals and aspirations effective in 
the world at large. And it seems 
to me that we have failed because 
we have become plagued with a 
confusion of mind about certain 
basic truths which lie at the foun- 
dation of true and lasting peace. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by 
this confusion. Shortly after the 
entrance of our country into the 
late war our President and the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain 
met in the Atlantic to draw up and 
publish what has come to be known 


as the Atlantic Charter. It seemed 
to us that this was a clear state- 
ment of noble purpose based on 
principles of justice obvious to all 
men. It provided to us the assur- 
ance that the war we were called 
upon to wage was a just war, and 
the peace which would follow, if we 
were victorious, would be a just 
peace. Then in the latter part of 
1943 came the meeting at Teheran, 
where one of our allies made de- 
mands which were clearly in con- 
tradiction to the Charter. If our 
leaders did not actually agree, at 
least, under the pressure to which 
they found themselves subjected, 
they gave tacit consent. At the 
Yalta Conference in 1945 again de- 
mands were made contrary to the 
Charter. This time apparently our 
leaders went further in expressing 
their consent, although it must be 
said that they also insisted on gen- 
eral commitments conforming to 
the spirit of the Atlantic Charter. 
And now, since the close of the 
war, at least the larger democratic 
nations seem to be confused as to 
whether they are bound by the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter 
or by the compromises and conces- 
sions of Teheran and Yalta. 
Certainly I am not one who would 
say that our pledged word-is not 
binding. Nor would I suggest that 
we can lightly disregard the com- 
mitments made by our authorized 
leaders. But here we are faced 
with an obvious contradiction. To 
which then are we bound: to the 
noble principles of the Atlantic 
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Charter, or to the compromises of 
Teheran and Yalta? 

What gives binding force to the 
Atlantic Charter is not merely nor 
principally the fact that two im- 
portant men, representatives of 
their nations, meeting in the At- 
lantic, drew up and published this 
noble statement of principle, nor 
the further fact that all our allies 
expressed approval of that state- 
ment. What gives the Charter its 
fundamental binding force are the 
principles themselves which it em- 
bodies. They are real principles; 
they are true; and for that reason 
they are forever binding on all men. 
The fact that they were agreed to 
and published as expressing our 
common aim simply adds to our 
solemn obligation to observe them. 
No authority on earth can bind us 
to commitments which contradict 
those principles. 

The fact that the democratic 
peoples have become confused, the 
fact that so many have failed to see 
clearly the path of national duty in 
the post-war period, points to the 
further fact that one of the great 
tragedies of our modern world is 
that so many men (one is almost 
tempted to say the majority of 
men) have ceased to believe in the 
great spiritual truths and moral 
principles which lie at the founda- 
tion of the whole social order. The 
people of this country, for instance 
(and I believe that the same is true 
almost everywhere), while they are 
attached to the institutions and tra- 
ditions of democracy seem to be 
threatened with the loss of the spir- 
itual truths which form the founda- 
tion of the democratic ideal. 

In our attachment to freedom, 
for example, we are in danger of 
losing sight of the fact that the 
basic freedom without which no 


other freedom can have any mean- 
ing is the freedom and accountabil- 
ity of the human will; that this 
freedom presupposes that man has 
a spiritual soul; and that to this 
freedom man has a right only be- 
cause it has been conferred upon 
him by his Creator, according to 
whose law that freedom must be 
used. 

Again in the pursuit of equality 
men have concentrated more and 
more on the delusive hope of equal- 
ity in the possession of material 
things. Yet a moment’s reflection 
should be enough to convince us 
that there is only one sense in 
which men can be said to be equal. 
Certainly there is not, and cannot 
be in this life, such a thing as equal- 
ity of mental gifts, equality of tem- 
poral opportunity, equality of earth- 
ly happiness. The course of that 
nation which has pursued material 
equality in its most radical form 
should be enough to demonstrate 
this fact. The only sense in which 
all men can be said to be equal is 
this—that we are equal in the sight 
of God; that we have equal rights 
flowing from the fact that we are 
equally His rational creatures; 
that therefore we have the right to 
equality of treatment before all hu- 
man authority which derives its 
only real and legitimate power from 
Him. Political equality can be real 
and lasting only when it has its 
source in and is a reflection of our 
spiritual equality before God. 

The third great tradition of our 
democratic world is the brother- 
hood of man. Yet unless man has 
a spiritual soul which he derives 
from his Creator, in what sense can 
men be called brothers? If we are 
simply parts of the material world 
one might just as well speak of the 
fraternity of animals or the broth- 
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erhood of horses and sheep. It is 
true, of course, that St. Francis did 
speak of his brothers, the ox and 
the ass, and his sister the fire. But 
here in his poetic way he was sim- 
ply professing his belief that they 
too come from the hand of God and 
share with man the sanctity which 
belongs to all God’s creatures. In 
losing sight of the fact that we are 
all children of God we are losing 
our belief in the true brotherhood 
of man and are becoming increas- 
ingly involved in a spirit of rivalry 
and hate. 

Again, admittedly the basis of all 
democratic institutions and of the 
whole social order is justice. But 
justice can have no meaning with- 
out the existence of those basic 
rights which can come from no 
other source than God, the Supreme 
Creator. If man does not possess 
eternal and inalienable rights as 
God’s creature, then justice becomes 
only a sentimental attachment to 
fair play as a human custom which 
lacks the universal binding force 
of moral law. 

In fact, one of the main weak- 
nesses of modern society is that so 
many men, having lost belief in 
God and in the existence of univer- 
sal and unchanging moral law, 
have come to look upon justice as 
precisely such an attachment to 
fair play. And now many of us 
awaken amazed and bewildered be- 
cause some individuals and nations 
express and pursue a greater attach- 
ment to power, to increased posses- 
sions and to a materialistic philoso- 
phy which would make all men 
slaves of an all-powerful state. 

These very principles, constitut- 
ing as. they do the democratic ideal, 
form the essential element of true 
democracy. The democratic appa- 
ratus‘of modern times is important 


because it is the best means man 
has devised of preserving that ideal 
and making it effective. Without 
the ideal itself the machinery of 
democracy may become as oppres- 
sive and tyrannical as any other 
form of government. 

What is particularly to the point 
at the present time is that these 
principles which constitute the ideal 
of democracy are in the main the 
principles to which the victorious 
nations have committed themselves 
for the making of peace and the re- 
construction of the post-war world. 
In the Atlantic Charter, in the 
Yalta Agreement and in the pream- 
ble of the Charter of the United 
Nations the victorious peoples have 
pledged themselves to such prin- 
ciples as these; renunciation of 
territorial aggrandizement; peace 
based on justice and not on the use 
of force; the right of all peoples to 
national sovereignty; equal rights 
of all nations large and small in the 
projected international order; the 
establishment through free elec- 
tions of independent governments 
responsive to the will of the people 
in the liberated countries; the dig- 
nity and worth of the human per- 
son; the freedom and equality of 
all men. Certainly there is not one 
of these principles that any true 
democracy would dare repudiate. 

The discouraging thing is that in 
the post-war world these principles 
have failed of acceptance as moral 
laws universally binding. In the 
stormy sessions which thus far 
have marked the attempts at peace- 
making, the nations have apparent- 
ly split into two groups. On the 
one side are those who apparently 
have repudiated all principles and 
have reverted to what is known as 
power politics, or the exercise of 
force as the basis of international 
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order. On the other side are those 
who wish to adhere to the noble 
principles so clearly enunciated es- 
pecially during the time of war, 
who however thus far have failed 
to uphold these principles as uni- 
versally binding. Instead, this sec- 
ond group has shown a willingness 
to compromise, as if these princi- 
ples were simply a matter of a 
gentlemen’s agreement which may 
be changed at the will of the parties 
or whenever one party chooses to 
cease acting as a gentleman. The 
result has been that without fixed 
principles the representatives of 
these nations have often appeared 
as men without a real plan floun- 
dering about in a sea of confu- 
sion. 

Nor are there wanting those who 
would take advantage of this con- 
fusion to further their own aims 
and to divert the nations from the 
execution of their main task. They 
have added to the confusion already 
existing by the adoption of terms 
having a strong sentimental value 
for the democratic peoples to de- 
scribe institutions and trends utter- 
ly foreign to the real and tradi- 
tional meaning of those terms. If 
this point needs illustration, I 
would recall that the victorious na- 
tions solemnly committed them- 
selves to further the establishment 
of free sovereign governments in 
the liberated territories through the 
democratic process of free elections. 
As yet how few are the govern- 
ments set up through this means! 
Have such governments been estab- 
lished in Poland, in Yugoslavia, in 
Rumania, in Bulgaria, in Korea, in 
Manchuria? And what about the 
conquered countries for which the 
United Nations has assumed re- 
sponsibility? To the people of all 
these countries we have made sol- 


emn commitments. In the face of 
this, an important officer of the 
United Nations, speaking about a 
country which did not participate 
in the war and is not a member of 
the United Nations, and certainly 
cannot in any real sense be said to 
endanger the peace of the world, 
has expressed the hope that “those 
who gave us victory and peace may 
also find ways and means by which 
liberty and democratic government 
may be restored” in that country. 
Certainly all of us who believe in 
the democratic way of life would 
like to see true democracy legiti- 
mately established everywhere. But 
in the name of all that is reasonable 
let the United Nations first set its 
own house in order. Let it carry 
through the task to which it is sol- 
emnly committed of restoring sov- 
ereign and independent govern- 
ments responsive to the will of the 
people in the liberated territories. 
If dictatorships are objectionable, 
let the United Nations work for the 
elimination of dictatorship within 
its own members and then turn its 
attention to the establishment of 
free governments throughout the 
rest of the world. Let us not have 
the spectacle of this great body per- 
mitting itself to be used by one 
strong dictatorship for the elimina- 
tion of a weaker dictatorship at the 
probable cost of civil war—all in 
the name of democracy. 

The further the nations go in 
their attempts to reconstruct a last- 
ing world peace, the more evident 
it appears that if the noble purposes 
so often enunciated are to be car- 
ried into effect, it is necessary that 
those responsible for the planning 
of peace should realize that those 
purposes are founded on true moral 
principles, universal in character 
and admitting of no compromise. 
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Even when we are not in a position 
to enforce those principles, it is 
necessary, in order that the down- 
trodden peoples of the world may 
not be abandoned to despair, that at 
at least we, the democratic nations, 
should not give our consent to the 
violation of the principles to which 
we have committed ourselves. 

If, however, these principles are 
to retain lasting vigor and contin- 
ued effect, it is necessary further 
to realize that they have their roots 
deep in the religious truths of Chris- 
tian faith. Man is free and equal, 
guided by the principles of justice 
and bound by the ties of brother- 
hood only because he comes from 
God. If he abandons his God all 
these things become little more than 
empty delusions. 

On us, then, who retain belief in 
the truths of Christian faith lies a 
sacred obligation not only to treas- 
ure these truths in our hearts but 
to work with a consuming zeal for 


their restoration as the basis of our 
social order. We who are con- 
cerned about the freedoms sacred 
to our Western civilization are 
faced with forces which are on fire 
with a burning ardor for the estab- 
lishment of the slavery of material- 
ism with its delusive hope for ma- 
terial equality and security. But 
we shall be certainly successful in 
maintaining our nobler institutions 
of freedom and justice and true 
equality if we but oppose their ef- 
forts with a zeal equal to theirs in 
intensity and superior to theirs in 
the knowledge that with us lies the 
cause which is right and just and 
true. If we retain our Christian 
faith, the foundations of peace and 
of liberty in the Americas will re- 
main secure. And in the renewal 
of Christian faith we shall find the 
strength for that moral leadership 
necessary to make the moral prin- 
ciples of true democracy the basis 
of the new world order. 


a) 


T is time that the deplorable record of scientists in connection with 
despotism throughout history should be remarked upon and ana- 


lyzed rationally. . . . It is not accidental; and it is really owing to 
their lack of understanding of the basic meaning of science itself, its 


relation to human life. . . . It is the sad record of their failure as 
scientists instead of technicians. . . . Likewise the eminence of any 
man in any capacity ought to be the measure of his general responsi- 
bility, even of his guilt if he lends his name to a bad cause. . . . Igno- 
rance is no excuse; if he has high intellect in any one field of knowl- 
edge, that should make him realize the necessity of knowledge as a 
prerequisite to action in any other field. . .. And does it? . . . Appar- 
ently not. . . . Incidentally, German scientists were generally commit- 
ted to the philosophy of force; they weren’t merely converted to it 
ex-post Hitler. . . . So are plenty of scientists outside of Germany. .. . 
It would seem that the idea of responsibility has gone out of the world. 
s —I. M. P., in New York Herald Tribune Books, February 23d. 





SHAKESPEAREAN GARDEN 


By Liam MCFADDEN 


HEN the young graduate stu- 

dent stood before his desk up 
at Morningside Heights and pre- 
sented her credits for admission, the 
Columbia registrar took one look at 
the name of her school and smiled. 
Then he said: “Oh, you’re from the 
college with the garden.” 

Stories like that keep coming 
back to the St. Elizabeth faculty, 
and to Sister Helen Angela, its 
botanist, with regularity these days. 

To one who does not know St. 
Elizabeth’s, one of the oldest Catho- 
lic woman’s colleges in America, 
the stories might seem like the tale 
wagging the dog. To those who do 
know it, they merely serve to em- 
phasize the fact that the reputation 
of the college’s Shakespearean gar- 
den is growing by leaps and bounds. 

This is as it should be; the gar- 
den is one of the most complete 
Shakespearean gardens in America. 
But even this fact hardly explains 
why educators in a foreign city 
wrote to the college for permission 
to copy the garden. Nor does it ex- 
plain why people from every state 
in the union—and even from abroad 
make the garden a place of special 
pilgrimage. 

Many other colleges have gardens. 
There are many other Shakespear- 
ean gardens. The kudos to the St. 
Elizabeth garden almost seem a bit 
unbalanced, as if the Columbia 
registrar were deliberately and 
petulantly ignoring New York’s own 
two Shakespearean gardens (in 
Central and Van Cortlandt Parks) 


and the visitors from abroad were 
turning up their noses at the several 
Shakespearean gardens at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. The presumption ap- 
pears valid until one rides the 
twenty-five miles out from New 
York City to Convent Station, N. J., 
which is so named because it is the 
motherhouse of the Sisters of Char- 
ity, and takes a walk through the 
St. Elizabeth garden. Then the ex- 
planation is clear: it is a garden 
with a plot. 

Shakespeare knew two types of 
gardens. One was the formal 
Renaissance garden which English 
noblemen of his time copied from 
the gardens of the Italian princes. 
In these they planted such new 
flowers as tulips and the Crown 
Imperial fritillary. The latter flower 
was a native of Persia. It first ap- 
peared in Western Europe in 1576 
and Perdita gives it to her lover in 
The Winter’s Tale. Shakespeare 
never mentioned tulips, nor did 
he refer to snapdragons, foxglove, 
heliotrope, forget-me-nots or hya- 
cinth. The other was the cottager’s 
garden, with its herbs and common 
flowers. This was the kind he knew 
as a boy and that he walked in when 
he courted his beloved, Anne Hath- 
away. 

When a present-day gardener de- 
cides to have a Shakespearean gar- 
den, he usually selects one of the 
two garden types, consults a list of 
the plants growing in England in 
Shakespeare’s time, and starts dig- 
ging. The result, most times, is. a 
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beautiful garden. But its relation to 
Shakespeare is merely as valid as 
its relation to good Queen Bess. 

The garden at St. Elizabeth’s is 
neither of these types. It is based 
on the plays Shakespeare wrote. Re- 
sembling the cottager’s garden in its 
informality, it uses, with one excep- 
tion, only those flowers that Shake- 
speare mentioned in his plays, all 
of them arranged in groups accord- 
ing to the plays in which he noted 
them. 

It is a small garden, as gardens 
go, measuring a hundred feet on 
each side. On the southwest side, 
it opens onto an English bowling 
green. On the opposite side, a high 
hedge frames a Carrara marble 
statue of the Bard, a copy of the 
famous bust by Roubillac. The 
other two sides are closed in by the 
college’s greenhouse and by a bor- 
der of hardly perennials. 

In this space, the lawn makes 
two intersecting paths, “Hatha- 
way” and the “Primrose Path of 
Dalliance.” Along these paths are 
the flower beds. Markers along the 
beds announce the plays, and other 
markers note the lines commemo- 
rated by the flowers. Thus the 
marker for the Merry Wives of 
Windsor stands in a bed of balm, 
eryngium, rose and white fleur-de- 
lis, and another marker cites the 
lines of Mistress Quickly: 


“The several chairs of order look 
you scour 

With juice of balm and every 
precious flower.” 


This makes a visit to the garden 
an intellectual experience of a high 
order. It also makes it an emotional 
experience of sufficient intensity to 
have caused several otherwise cul- 
tured guests to be carried away by 


kleptomania. The favorite marker, 
based on number of thefts, is the 
“Song of Spring,” in the patch de- 
voted to Love’s Labour’s Lost: 


“When daises pied, and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver-white 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with 
delight.” 


Another is Petruchio’s lines, from 
The Taming of the Shrew: 


“Say that she frown; I'll say she 
looks as clear 

As morning roses newly washed 
with dew.” 


Such mild larcenies might, by 
lesser Christians, be set down to the 
cussedness of the human race. The 
Sisters of Charity look at them phil- 
osophically, noting that one of love’s 
stronger effects is its possessiveness. 

In all, the garden has twenty-two 
marked plots, one each for twenty- 
one of Shakespeare’s plays and one 
for his long poem, “Venus and 
Adonis.” Several plays are not rep- 
resented, for instance, King Lear 
and Titus Andronicus. These are 
plays in which Shakespeare made 
no reference to flowers, or in waich 
the reference was merely an expres- 
sion like “as red as a rose.” To bal- 
ance these omissions, the garden has 
two large beds devoted to the luxuri- 
ant horticultural references in A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream and The 
Winter’s Tale. 

The garden therefore places its 
accent on a point that most Shake- 
spearean gardens neglect: that 
Shakespeare used the language of 
flowers and that the Shakespeare 
reader or play-goer must know it to 
find his meaning. 


In the fourth act of Hamlet, 
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Ophelia appears before the King, 
Queen and Laertes carrying sprigs 
of rosemary, pansies, fennel, colum- 
bine, rue and daises. When she dis- 
tributes them, she says: 


“There’s rosemary, that’s for re- 
membrance; pray you, love, remem- 
ber; and there is pansies, that’s for 
thoughts...There’s fennel for you, 
and columbines; there’s rue for you; 
and here’s some for me;—we may 
call it herb-of-grace o’ Sundays: O, 
you must wear your rue with a dif- 
ference...” 


Without knowing the language of 
flowers, it would be impossible to 
know how Shakespeare meant the 
flowers to be distributed. But fen- 
nel and columbines are symbols of 
treachery and ingratitude. They 
therefore go to the King. The rue 
goes to Ophelia herself in its sig- 
nificance of sorrow for loss; to the 
Queen, “with a difference,” as a 
symbol of sorrow for sin. 

For kingship, Shakespeare uses 
the symbolism of balm, as in Rich- 
ard II; “With mine own tears I wash 
away my balm...” In The Taming 
of the Shrew, Lucentio, speaking of 
Biancho, says: 


“But see, while idly I stood looking 
on, 

I found the effect of love-in-idle- 
ness.” 


By this, of course, he is referring 
to the old English folklore which 
held that love-in-idleness or “Cu- 
pid’s flower,” the flower we now call 
“Johnny-jump-up,” could cast a 
spell over people, causing love at 
first sight. 

As in any well-organized my- 
thology, the folklore of flowers has 
its antidote to blind love. That is 
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held to be the power of “Dian’s 
buds,” or wormwood. It is around 
these two flowers that Shakespeare 
built the fairy plot in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Oberon first using 
love-in-idleness to obtain Titania’s 
page and then, repenting, restoring 
her with the aid of Dian’s buds. 

These, and many other examples 
of Shakespeare’s use of flowers as 
symbols, as grace notes to his char- 
acterization of people, and as the 
fabric of his plots, are set forth on 
the markers and in a pamphlet- 
guide the college printed soon after 
the garden’s opening. In the intro- 
duction to the pamphlet, the college 
modestly notes that “the garden 
does not presume to teach litera- 
ture.” But this is true only in the 
sense that a picture of a chocolate 
bar may be presumed not to make a 
child want to eat one. 

The planting of such a garden 
calls for a person with more than 
a cursory knowledge of the plays. 
It also calls for a botanist of taste 
and ability, for none other could lay 
out a plot in which plants like man- 
drake, fig and aconite (Othello) 
could bloom as successfully as wild 
rose, honeysuckle and ivy (The 
Taming of the Shrew). St. Eliza- 
beth’s has such a person in Sister 
Helen Angela. When she laid out the 
garden, in 1925, Sister already had 
earned her Ph.D. and a Phi Beta 
Kappa key. The University of Chi- 
cago and the American Academy 
for the Advancement of Science had 
both given her fellowships. 

These formal, academic honors 
recognized her work in botany. Her 
interest in the humanities in general 
and in Shakespeare in particular 
were recognized by more subtle 
honors. For instance, several now 
middle-aged graduates remember 
that they planned their curricula to 
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include “every course that Sister 
taught.” One recent graduate has 
confessed that “Sister Helen Angela 
is a liberal education in herself.” 
These tributes express gratitude, 
among other things, for botany les- 
sons that noted that the cowslip’s 
“bell” was Ariel’s bed as well as a 
repository for the flowers’ gamete. 

The origin of the garden goes back 
to 1920, when a committee entrusted 
with the Shakespearean garden at 
Stratford-on-Avon sent letters to all 
American colleges, asking their 
help. By that time, Sister Helen 
Angela had already begun the task 
—the drudgery, she calls it—of 
reading the plays, line by line, for 
Shakespeare’s botanical references. 
The garden itself, however, existed 
only in her mind. So when the let- 
ter came, she sent off to a New York 
flower house for a packet of prim- 
rose seeds, started them in the col- 
lege’s greenhouse, and a few months 
later sent several of the hardier 
plants to England. Cousins of these 
Stratford-on-Avon primroses were 
among the first flowers bedded in 
the St. Elizabeth garden when it 
was started five years later. 

At first, everyone was pessimistic 
about the garden. Some of Sister 
Helen Angela’s friends reminded her 
that the college grounds lay on a 
terminal moraine, the most southern 
of the clay and gravel deposits left 
when the ice-cap receded at the end 
of the last glacial period. Bedrock 
was 200 feet from the surface; the 
ground would be too cold for a gar- 
den. Others noted that the place 
chosen for the garden, just behind 
the oldest of the college’s buildings, 
was then a wheatfield. Without 
formal pre-emption, what would the 
farmers say? Sister Helen Angela 
herself, after visits to several estab- 
lished Elizabethan gardens, doubted 


whether interest in a Shakespeare- 
an garden would sustain one at the 
college. 

Being a pratical gardener as well 
as a professor of botany, Sister Helen 
Angela brushed aside the fear of a 
too distant bedrock. As she recently 
remarked, this has merely delayed 
blooming of some of her roses and 
caused her to retire her fig trees 
and other semi-tropical fauna to the 
greenhouse earlier in the Fall. 

The farmers were a more serious 
obstacle. For a time, she engaged in 
such unobstrusive tactics as the 
planting of one new bed a year. 
Finally one Spring she sallied forth 
with her gardener, Tony, and order- 
ed him to claim the full square of 
ground with his grass-cutter. The 
farmers complained, but they lost 
on appeal to the head of the con- 
vent. 

By that time, interest in the gar- 
den was high throughout the college 
and the convent, and even among 
such outsiders as Charles H. Totty, 
the British-born __horticulturist 
whose large commercial green- 
houses were in part the reason why 
people call the neighboring town of 
Madison “the Rose City.” Alumnae 
made gifts of seed, plants, and mar- 
ble garden seats. The Mother Su- 
perior of the convent ordered the 
bust of Shakespeare. Totty opened 
his greenhouses and at least in one 
instance sent to England for plants. 

That was when the question of 
ladysmocks arose. Sister Helen An- 
gela could not identify them. She 
went to Totty. “Ask an Englishman 
that?” he said. “Sister, I played in 
fields of ladysmocks when I was a 
boy. It’s ‘snow-in-summer.’ The 
flower is white and the leaves whit- 
ish, so it looks as if it’s snowing all 
the time.” Then he sent away for 
them. 
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There was one question that no 
one could answer: What had Shake- 
speare meant when he wrote of 
“long purples” as part of Ophelia’s 
nosegay? Some scholars have inter- 
preted these as jack-in-the-pulpits; 
others, as datura or “devil’s fingers.” 
To take no part in the controversy, 
Sister Helen Angela put -both the 
flowers in the garden. 

Finally, in May of 1931, the gar- 
den was considered complete and the 
bust of Shakespeare was unveiled at 
a Shakespeare festival which, be- 
cause it included a production of 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, is 
memorable as probably the only in- 
stance in academic history in which 
a botany department staged a 
Shakespearean play. 

From its start, the garden has 
been a place of pilgrimage. The first 
pilgrims, of course, were members 
of the college. Two months after 
the garden was opened, Sister Helen 
Angela could write: “Priests and 
nuns walk the paths reverently, and 
declare that, in a peculiar way, it 
lifts their hearts to God; alumnae 
love to give themselves an hour’s 
quiet enjoyment there, for the 
memory of it is soothing in the 
city’s rush; students bring their 
Everyman’s Edition... .” 

Gradually, however, these quiet 
scenes were supplemented by offi- 
cial visits by members of neighbor- 
ing garden clubs. The story of the 
garden spread to garden enthusiasts 
and lovers of the Bard everywhere. 
On occasion, a nun or student would 
visit the garden and find herself 
talking to a family from California, 
to a workingman from one of the 


neighboring estates, or, as Sister 
Helen Angela did three years ago, 
to a Russian princess who had 
heard of the garden while living 
in Paris. 

The members of the college have 
made no attempt to keep a record of 
all these visitors. In fact, they think 
that some of their guests must have 
come in invisible cloaks, later-day 
possessors of fern-seed, the charm 
Shakespeare wrote about in King 
Henry IV. Among these they count 
the professors at Columbia, the men 
who now call St. Elizabeth’s “the 
college with the garden.” Others are 
the Toronto educators who, eight 
years ago, wrote to the college and 
asked for plans of the garden. They 
had seen the garden, they said, and 
had persuaded Toronto officials to 
copy it in one of the city’s parks. 
The plans, of course, were sent im- 
mediately. 

During the War, the number of 
visitors fell off considerably. With 
the return of peace the number of 
visitors can only increase. The fav- 
orite time of year to visit the garden 
is late Spring, but the garden is open 
through all three growing seasons. 
In the Fall, visitors come particu- 
larly to see “Perdita’s Garden,” 
based on The Winter’s Tale, for its 
beds of carnations and “streaked 
gillyvors.” To see the garden as it 
should be seen, the visitor should 
plan to spend at least a full after- 
noon. Only then will the true spirit 
of the garden creep over him, mak- 
ing him almost as proud of his own 
age, which could re-create such 
beauty, as of the poet whose words 
are here commemorated. 





THE POETRY OF LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 


By JoHN Hazarp WILDMAN 


r the spring of 1945, many Eng- 
lish papers carried the news of 
Lord Alfred Douglas’s death. For 
the average reader, this was not the 
passing of a man who, in the 1890’s, 
knew well the chief apostle of art 
for art’s sake and whose own 
poems, like a too-pat illustration of 
poetic justice, grew great as they 
embraced art for practically every 
sake but its own. The average read- 
er simply knew that there had died 
an eccentric old nobleman, who 
used to send fiery letters to the 
Daily Express and who once went 
to jail for libeling Winston Chur- 
chill. That beauty might be cruci- 
fied, the name of the jail was Worm- 
wood Scrubs. 

But it was right, this ignorance; 
for Lord Alfred’s small bulk of 
poetry is in proportion to the num- 
ber who will love it; and, in his 
poetry at least, he saw in the masses 
who were ruled by catchwords and 
who “crooked” their “governed 
knee” before their “goatish god” the 
evil worship of Caliban. To Chur- 
chill, however, he finally brought 
his praise in 1941; and in a sonnet 
whose opening line is as good for its 
dry understatement as it is for its 
off-hand ease— 


“Not that of old I loved you over- 
much—” 


he concluded with a splendid sort 
of sturdy enthusiasm: 


“Axe for embedded evil’s cancerous 
roots. 


When all the world was one vast 
funeral pyre, 

Like genie smoke you rose, a giant 
form 

Clothed with the Addisonian at- 
tributes 

Of God-directed angel. 
sire 

You rode the whirlwind and out- 
stormed the storm.” 


Like your 


Lord Alfred Douglas’s work in its 
highest perfection represents the 
peak achievement of the inspired 
craftsman: his technique is almost 
flawless, but his flawlessness is easy, 
and his form exists, not for itself, 
but for its content. Because he 
loved beauty to the point of wor- 
ship, he was lucky to have been 
young in the 1890’s, when some of 
the most talented men in England, 
worshiping beauty for itself alone, 
proved through their splendid fail- 
ures that alone it could be as many 
vicious things as there were men to 
pervert it; but, for an Englishman, 
it could be something even worse 
than sinful: it could be silly. And 
it was the luck of Lord Alfred to 
live at a time when he could see 
illustrated the unmoving nothing- 
ness behind the front of his chief 
temptation. Years later, as one who 
knew its tenets and the feeling of it 
first-hand, he could write one of the 
best definitions of the “aesthetic” 
theory: “... the ‘Art for Art’s sake’ 
heresy, which upholds style at the 
expense of sincerity .. .” 

But the end-of-the-century atti- 
tudes were a combination of right 
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things wrongly directed: they iso- 
lated those things which the Victor- 
ians had no longer eyes to see, hav- 
ing so bound them over with the 
protective covering of tough, taut, 
narrow purposes. And the art for 
art’s sake people, having uncovered 
beauty and found it free, were 
aghast at the discovery; and, like 
most men in the presence of an 
astounding gift, they spent most of 
their time talking about it instead 
of using it. Their poems were 
usually pretty; they were sometimes 
beautiful; and, occasionally, as in 
Dowson’s “Non Sum Qualis Eram 
Bonae Sub Regno Cynarae,” they 
touched the very peaks of sensual 
and yet mystical beauty. In addi- 
tion, they were never provincial nor 
made of common, everyday stuff; 
often, they were safely unintelligi- 
ble; and, then, there were the ones 
that were stupid. Lord Alfred’s ap- 
prenticeship gave him the best from 
this school: when he was still young, 
he saw its failure, but he also made 
use of its training; it developed his 
native instinct for getting an emo- 
tion into the word nearest to it and 
for finding in sense-imagery the 
vehicle for giving out his own feel- 
ings and, later, his thoughts ex- 
pressed through emotions. 

His early poems showed the full 
impact of the aesthetic movement: 
they were full of an impressionist 
sort of beauty, couched in an easy, 
effortless style, frequently too easy 
to be more than merely decoratively 
pretty; but occasionally there was a 
hint of his later ability to put things 
vividly, and yet with a classic chaste- 
ness—such as these lines from 
“Night Coming Out of a Garden”: 


“And from the great gates of the 
East, 
With a clang and a brazen blare, 
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Forth from the rosy wine and the 
feast 
Came the god with the flame- 
flaked hair.” 


And there were times when his im- 
pressionist images had a classic 
economy which gave a vast effect in 
a few words, as in his sonnet about 
London called “Impression de 
Nuit’: 


“And in her brain, through lanes as 
dark as death, 
Men creep like thoughts... .” 


He frequently used the ballad 
form, filling it, in “Perkin War- 
beck” and “The Ballad of St. Vitus,” 
with a self-conscious simplicity and 
a coy, knowing sentimentality, or, in 
“Jonquil and Fleur-de-lys,” with 
much static description and a stud- 
iedly abrupt ending, which seemed 
as if Lewis Carroll had been called 
in to end something by Keats, both 
of whom were satirizing the Middle 
Ages: 


“By this the sun was low in heaven, 
And Fleur-de-lys must ride away, 
But ere he left, with kisses seven, 
He vowed to come another day.” 


However, his technique was abso- 
lutely devoid of forced rhymes and 
labored meter. His content, it is 
true, suffered from his youthful- 
ness, for it was later bitterness and 
indignation which gave direction 
and an inner fullness to his form, 
and a paradoxical tenderness; and 
he needed the form which best held 
his brief emotion and disciplined it 
—the sonnet. There, he worked out 
his pattern of setting down phrases 
or single words which struck hard, 
but which were always part of the 
cumulative effect, never spotlighted. 
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In his six sonnets “To Olive” 
(1907), this settling of the lines of 
his best poetry stands out most 
clearly. There is the sense of in- 
dignation: 


“The blesséd part has not been 
given me 
Gladly to suffer fools .. .” 


There is the ease with which he can 
sketch a charming picture, devoid of 
artificiality : 


“Long, long ago you lived in Italy, 
You were a little princess in a state 
Where all things sweet and strange 
did congregate, 

And in your eyes were hope and 
memory 

Or wistful prophecy of things to 
be.” 


And there is the inevitability, in 
word and thought, of good poetry: 


“I loved you as a tired child loves 
sleep.” 


In his slim output, Lord Alfred 
Douglas continually developed in 
his sonnets his faithfulness to form 
as something which gave point to 
intense inner life and to words 
which must have an exact, even if 
wide, meaning. His indignation 
was the frequent starting point of 
his poems; he reached his greatest 
peak in his sonnets written while he 
was in prison in 1924, a sequence 
which he entitled “In Excelsis.” The 
theme is not easy to put, for the 
poems do not deal simply with a pat 
issue. Roughly, they develop the 
idea of man’s difficulty in finding 
divine love—the shock which brings 
the need for it, the ugliness of life, 
which makes one yearn for death, 
and so for God; the beauty of earth- 
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ly love, which is the nearest thing 
on earth to the divine love and the 
way to it, but which, if left alone 
and undeveloped, degenerates into 
brute sensuality. In the sixth son- 
net, he laments the heaviness of the 
spirit which, “Prisoned in flesh,” is 
held down and torn with yearning 
for that which it cannot of itself at- 
tain: 


“Perfection’s fortress is impregna- 
ble, 

But her saint-trodden way allures 
us still.” 


And it is finally divine love which 
gives fixity to wavering desires, 
“constrains the inconstant will.” 
His seventh sonnet is one of the 
most beautiful in the sequence; and 
in it he speaks of the love of God 
as something which emanates from 
Him, but which, not being able to 
stay away from Him, returns “on 
wings as swift as sight, a torch, a 
vivid flame, a lucent ray.” In his 
sestet, he strikes a seventeenth-cen- 
tury note in his distant, near-hope- 
less longing for the splendor of God: 


“Could we compel the appertinent 

retinue 

Of all our essence to some bridge 
of air, 

Spanning the gulf of that estrang- 
ing sea 

Which hides the lover from the 
loved one’s view, 

How happy then were we who 
lothly wear 

This earthly vesture of mortality.” 


And in the following poem, he asks 
the question how shall one, “un- 
emptied of desire” for worldly 
things, “entice the visit of such 
love,” “command our Lord”? His 


answer is that our love for created 
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things is the beginning of our love 
for God: 


“The seedling predicates the har- 
vest’s hoard, 

From depth to height love corre- 
sponds to love.” 


In the next poem, it is not a pas- 
sive negativism toward earthly 
things which enables one to reach 
God, but a lover’s violent hatred of 
anything, even familiar and seem- 
ingly good, which stands between 
him and the object of his love: 


“For what, but love of God, could 
so enforce 
This furious will to seize on bitter- 
ness, 
Revoke the lease of nature, and de- 
cree 
With sweetness irremediable di- 
vorce?” 


And so he establishes the chief dis- 
tinction between merely sensual 
love and the love of God, for only the 
latter brings self-abnegation, and 
only divine love makes suffering a 
condition of its reception—suffering 
endured with “full-consenting will,” 
though not necessarily with joy; for 
the latter is an emotional concern, 
and subordinate, in its relationship 
with the love of God, to the will. 
This point once made, Lord Alfred 
Douglas has reached the climax of 
his sonnet sequence; for he has an- 
swered his question; and the re- 
maining ones of the seventeen son- 
nets in the sequence emphasize his 
idea more definitely, as in his 
eleventh sonnet, for instance, when 
he recurs to the idea that divine love 
begins on the natural level, but that 
it can never remain there. “Love is 
a flame whose fuel is the flesh.” 
“Love essentially must needs be 


chaste,” and if it remains on the 
level of nature, it “falls into a mal- 
ady of waste.” 

As the poems draw to their con- 
clusion, the sense of indignation 
which gave rise to them becomes 
more and more apparent: he in- 
veighs against the mob, to whose 
low standards and easy rationaliza- 
tions he has never descended. He 
condemns “inky scrabblers, base 
and lewd,” who advocate “ ‘birth- 
controlling schemes,’ free love, di- 
vorce and devil take the prude”; and 
he warns them that if this condem- 
nation gall them, “Let me not be 
your mark, but rail at God, Who 
made love chaste or ever time be- 
gan.” 

The fourteenth and fifteenth son- 
nets mar the convincingness of the 
sequence by their anti-Semitism; 
but from a purely literary view- 
point, they are rather splendid in 
the strength of their language and 
in the compressed completeness of 
their anger. Finally, in his “Epi- 
logue,” he stresses in a general way 
the hard, almost-bitter necessity 
which compels men to the love of 
God; and, through the difficult ways 
and even terrors that lead to it, 
he has one counsel: “Follow the 
star.” 

All through his sonnets, it is his 
hard-discipline which brings out the 
memorable words; and one can see 
frequently the promise of his early 
work cleared of its attitudinizing 
and brought to perfection through 
intenseness of purpose, as though 
he wrote because he had to have his 
say, rather than because he merely 
wanted to. When he wrote in 1924, 
“. . . England’s course . . . declines 
upon corruption and black night,” 
he keeps the rich color of his im- 
pressionist days and the telling 
sound effects in the last four words; 





but, unlike his earlier phrases, they 
are sacramentally bound to the 
meaning under them. And so it is 
with his shorter phrases, as in his 
description of his age, “my slanting 
years,” or in his earth-bound depres- 
sion, “we ...a very clod of sense- 
afflicted earth,” or in his philippic 
moods, “The blazoned grossness of 
your devil’s span.” And it is true 
of his more purely descriptive lines, 
when in prison he speaks of moon- 


light: 


“The dappled shadow that my win- 
dow bars 

Cast on the wall is like a silver 
net.” 


Lord Alfred Douglas had learned 
from many sources—from the bad 
as well as the good in his aesthetic 
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background, from those mighty 
changes that made the decade in 
which he wrote his greatest sonnets 
unable even to talk with the decades 
of Oscar Wilde, and from the Cath- 
olic Church, under whose allegiance 
he spent the greater part of his life. 
In the Church, he found his true 
home: those who love his few, his 
really splendid, sonnets can see re- 
flected clearly in them the influence 
of his religion—the imposition of 
broad, firm discipline on the im- 
mensity of human life, that it may 
know itself and its ends. His out- 
put was small; but his quality was 
high; and in times which love quan- 
tity alone, he will be to the few who 
find him, serenity in the midst of 
thoughtless confusion, a sure wit- 
ness for meaning, as opposed to 
mere noise. 


bess 


ape strictly private library, the household library, the family 

library, seems to have disappeared, to have become as obsolete 
as the center table and the oil lamp which were once its accessories. 
At the risk of being ourselves regarded as prehistoric, we frankly 
deplore their passing, together with the art of reading aloud that 


somehow was an integral part of that vanished order. For it was 
an order—an order which emphasized, without seeming to do so, the 
importance of the family and the home as a center for the sharing 
of many interests and experiences, notably adventures among books. 
Surely it is a happy household of which books are an indispensable 
part, whose “little language” is filled with tags and scraps of literary 
allusion which all its members immediately understand, who never 
weary of greeting a favorite dish with the exclamation, “Chicking! 
ain’t it prime?” of delaying the departing guest with the adjuration, 
“Mr. Tulkinghorn, don’t go home!” of bewailing a mislaid possession 
with Rebecca’s words, “It’s the dearest thing in life to me, but it’s an 
awful care.” 


—Dr. Brancne Mary Ketry, “Adventures Among Books” (Cardinal Hayes Literature 
Committee for N.C.W.C.), March 8th. 
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THESIS FOR THEO 


By SisteER Mary IMMaAcuLArTA, S.S.J. 


“Every breath of air and ray of light and heat, every beautiful 
prospect, is, as it were, the skirts of their [the angels’] garments, the 
waving of the robes of those whose faces see God.” 


—Cardinal Newman. 


i ge world is wingswept, Theo; 
Unfetter thine ears and eyes 

Lest thou should fend God’s favors still 
And forfeit His surprise. 


The Seraphs are those favors 
Fashioned for your delight; 
Ponder the farthest star for gleam 
Of Archangelic might. 


So if your dawn be tinted 

And if your twilight pied, 

See, clouds are but the lucent wings 
Of Cherubim enskied. 


For what we call its fragrance 

Is Virtue in a rose, 

And rippling waters mark the way 
A Throne so lightly goes. 


Or when the poplars ballet, 
Most maidenly of trees, 

Powers may well a scherzo share 
With Principalities. 


And thank the Dominations 
For hemlocks hung with dew, 
For having left their litany 
Of loveliness for you. 


Be subtle-swift, be, Theo, 
Dove-simple and serpent-wise, 
Spirits are willow to thy faith; 
Pierce, thou, their deft disguise. 





The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FaitTu. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





CATHOLIC CO-OPERATION WITH LATIN AMERICA 


| quowwen with figures can be a 
quixotic occupation meant only 
to tickle the fancy. For instance, 
an Englishman wrote recently that 
in a Mexican village of less than 700 
population, the inhabitants ate some 
two and a half million tortillas in an 
average year. Based on this calcula- 
tion, decided our English friend, the 
whole people of Mexico must con- 
sume annually over sixty billion of 
these corn flour griddle cakes. It 
goes without saying that in giving 
us such a story the Englishman was 
merely trying to let us know that 
Mexicans eat a great many tortillas. 

I have been asked if in the book 
Call for Forty Thousand I am seri- 
ous in speaking of Latin America’s 
need for forty thousand priests or 
whether such a figure is merely a 
casual or captious estimate. 

The most important part of the 
answer lies in saying that I had no 
intention of merely engaging in the 
game of playing with figures. I de- 
sired to bring home a tremendous 
fact, namely, that Latin American 
bishops are deeply and desperately 


in earnest in their call for heavy ad- 
ditional contingents in personnel. 

The use of the figure forty thou- 
sand was calculated to help clarify an 
unclear situation. It was an attempt 
to give an answer to the question, 
how much is many? We have all 
heard for years that Latin America 
is short of clergy. What do we mean 
by being short? Ideas vary greatly 
on the point. A few years ago when 
American mission societies began 
supplying priests to Latin America, 
an American bishop very interested 
in Latin America was told that sev- 
eral hundred missioners from the 
United States were at work in the 
countries to the south of us, includ- 
ing over a hundred Redemptorists, 
a hundred or so Maryknollers and 
important groups of Jesuits and 
Franciscans. 

“Excellent,” observed the prelate, 
“T’ve been worried for years over our 
failure to do anything; now the sit- 
uation is well in hand.” 

So far as the contribution of the 
United States is concerned, the situ- 
ation is steadily improving. But only 
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by some form of concrete analysis 
can it be made clear to all what a 
huge task faces the Church in Latin 
America if it is to maintain the vigor 
which can come only from properly 
numerous shepherds of souls. As 
yet the situation is far from being 
well in hand. 

As is noted in Call for Forty 
Thousand, no one can say with any 
great exactness how many more 
priests are needed in Latin America. 
But certain factors can be consid- 
ered which lead us to appreciate the 
proportions of the problem. 

In the first place, there is the 
question of the number of Catholics 
in Latin America. The Pan-Ameri- 
can Yearbook of 1945 gives the total 
population of the twenty republics 
plus the territorial possessions of 
outside powers as approximately a 
hundred and forty millions. In the 
case of a number of the countries 
the figures do not represent carefully 
made censuses but roughly calcu- 
lated estimates. 

How many of these people are 
Catholics? It is easier to say how 
many are openly declared non-Cath- 
olics, though even this cannot be 
done with precision. There are 
groups of Protestants, professed 
anti-Catholics (who though fighting 
the Catholic Church do not admit 
any other religious allegiance) and 
pagans. Without entering into de- 
tail, it seems safe to say that the 
total of non-Catholics is not over ten 
millions. This leaves a body of one 
hundred and thirty million active 
and nominal Catholics. It is legiti- 
mate to consider the nominal Cath- 
olics because a strong reason why 
many Catholics are only nominally 
so is the very fact we are consider- 
ing, namely, the insufficient number 
of clergy to carry on an active min- 
istry. 
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How complete are the statistics on 
Catholic priests throughout Latin 
America? For the most part they 
are not very accurate. They vary 
greatly from country to country. 
In some instances they represent a 
precise counting of heads. In other 
countries they consist of a combina- 
tion of carefully prepared data in 
certain dioceses and rough calcula- 
tions for others. Sometimes there 
are exact figures for religious com- 
munities and general estimates for 
the diocesan clergy. 

In each case I accepted the largest 
figure that could be reasonably sus- 
tained. Exception can be made for 
Brazil, where I was shown tables 
which gave a little less than five 
thousand for the country but where 
in reality, I am told, the figure can 
be safely accepted as nearer to six 
thousand. The figure at which I 
arrived was 23,480 for the entire 
Latin American world. Perhaps it 
is entirely safe to say that there is 
a grand total of 25,000. 

How many priests are required to 
minister to the needs of a hundred 
and thirty million Catholics? Again, 
there is room for a wide divergence 
of opinion. Some would say that 
one priest for every thousand Cath- 
olics, maintained as the requisite by 
many leaders in the United States, 
is much too high. Objection to this 
figure is sometimes due to a misap- 
prehension of what it is meant to 
comprehend. If we are speaking 
solely of parish clergy who minister 
to the faithful, it can be argued that 
good service can be rendered by a 
smaller proportion of clergy, But it 
is to be borne in mind that besides 
parish clergy the life of the Church 
requires priests engaged in special 
works of education, press, charity 
and administration, and those as 
well given to the life of contempla- 
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tion. A percentage of priests in 
every land is always on the inactive 
list due to illness and old age. The 
total clergy figure includes all of 
these categories. 

In the United States we do not 
feel that we have a super-abundance 
of clergy. Yet for twenty-five mil- 
lion Catholics we have 39,000 priests. 
Were we to engage only an average 
of one priest per thousand, we would 
today be able to spare 14,000 of our 
clergy for activities other than serv- 
ice to our homeland Catholics. Few 
American bishops would agree to 
the possibility of such a disposition. 

If the twenty-five thousand priests 
in Latin America were to be ab- 
sorbed in the normal phases of 
Catholic life it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that they could not properly 
care for more than twenty-five mil- 
lion faithful. Thus there would re- 
main a hundred million or so Cath- 
olic souls without a priest. 

We cannot talk of requiring a 
hundred thousand priests to care 
for this hundred million. Among 
other difficulties, in most countries 
of Latin America today the eco- 
nomic conditions are lacking to 
maintain a standard of Catholic life 
that would permit the support on an 
average of a priest to every thousand 
citizens. It becomes a question at 
the moment of asking ourselves how 
many priests would be needed to 
station one within the reach of 
every Catholic in an area so that 
even at some sacrifice of time and 
convenience each Catholic can get 
to Mass on Sunday morning, receive 
a proper religious training, receive 
the sacraments according to the pre- 
scriptions of the Church, and be 
guided in living an active, positive, 
aggressive Christian life. 

.Perhaps very nearly a hundred 
thousand would represent the ideal 


requirement. Perhaps as few as 
twenty-five thousand strategically 
placed would allow putting the prac- 
tice of religion even in thinly settled 
regions on a seven-day cycle, would 
permit interpreting the command- 
ment “Remember thou keep holy 
the Sabbath Day” in terms of hear- 
ing Mass every Sunday morning. 

At this point let us make clear 
certain important points regarding 
this need of more clergy in Latin 
America. First of all, the problem 
is primarily an internal one, to be 
solved by the Church authorities as 
established in each Latin American 
country. The initiative is to be taken 
by these authorities and in a sense 
is the concern of Catholics outside 
only in so far as the local authori- 
ties turn to them for aid. 

It is quite out of order for any 
group of Catholics anywhere to sit 
down and talk over the condition of 
the faith in another land and, be- 
cause it does not appear satisfactory, 
to decide to move in on that land and 
straighten things out. In Catholic 
circles this is not done even as re- 
gards non-Christian countries. The 
exercise of the ministry, whether it 
be the established ministry among 
Catholics or the apostolate among 
non-Catholics, requires a commis- 
sion, an authorization. This is pro- 
vided by the Holy See for all those 
areas on the globe where the Church 
is not yet established or by the local 
hierarchy where such a hierarchy 
has been created. 

In the case of Latin America, 
there are such areas as those found 
in the Amazon Valley where the 
faith is in an incipient state and 
where officially commissioned mis- 
sionary societies operate. In the 
remainder of the Latin American 
world the bishops hold the key to 
solving the local needs. 
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It is these bishops who are issu- 
ing the call for outside help. This 
is an important point to remember, 
for the Latin Americans are sensi- 
tive on this score. I recall the ex- 
perience of several Maryknoll priests 
who approached the Consul of a 
South American country for visas. 

“What are you doing going to our 
country as missionaries?” the young 
man at the desk said sullenly. “We 
are a Catholic country; we don’t 
want missionaries.” 

“Right,” spoke up one of the 
priests who knew the answer. “But 
we are not intruders, going on our 
own account. We have been re- 
quested by several of your bishops 
to join them and work with them in 
view of their shortage of clergy.” 

With this the priest presented the 
letters of invitation from the bishops 
of the Consul’s homeland. The 
young man’s sullenness turned to 
friendly co-operation. 

In germ this is the pattern on 
which the Church’s Latin American 
problems must be solved. The local 
bishops must take the initiative. To 
provide a spiritual pump priming 
they must seek priests, brothers and 
sisters from abroad who will assist 
them in stirring the embers of Cath- 
olic life to such a glow that local 
young men and women in sufficient 
numbers will enter the service of the 
Church. This may take generations 
or centuries but the process must be 
resolutely followed. 

Another important consideration 
regards the nationality of the help- 
ers who will enter Latin America 
from abroad. I would feel very sorry 
if any of the authorities lay or 
cleric in Latin America drew the 
inference from my book that I was 
recommending a strong invasion of 
any of the lands to the south by 
American priests or sisters who were 


not wanted by the rank and file of 
the people. Some thousands of out- 
side helpers are desired to quicken 
Catholic life in the neglected areas 
but in some Latin American coun- 
tries citizens of the United States 
are not wanted in large numbers. 
I am sure that North American 
Catholics do not feel offended. What- 
ever the political or social circum- 
stances may be which create this 
distrust of the United States, we 
maintain our same genuine desire 
to see the best thing done that the 
faith may prosper. Hence we shall 
be quite happy to see European con- 
tingents invited to serve where we 
are not welcome. 

The fact is, in the great majority 
of the countries, the faith is so in- 
stinctively strong that the national- 
ity of the priest is secondary. “Here 
in the mountains of Guatemala,” 
explained a citizen of that country 
to me, “the Indian is zenophobian; 
he has no use for outsiders of any 
nation. But likewise he is strongly 
Catholic even where he has not been 
able to practice his faith for decades. 
So true is this, that a priest is re- 
ceived with joy regardless of his 
origin, be he a Spaniard, an Ameri- 
can, or a Fiji Islander.” 

The Latin American world is one 
of deeply Catholic traditions with a 
strong and rich Catholic life in many 
sectors and powerful Catholic in- 
stincts in every corner of it. A com- 
plex skein of causes explains its 
present poverty in clergy. Every 
Catholic wherever he lives on the 
globe is deeply desirous to see it 
solve this problem. We of the United 
States shall, I am sure, consider it a 
privilege to be called upon to assist 
the Iocal authorities to fight the 
Church’s enemies and to strengthen 
the Catholic position there. 

JOHN J. CONSIDINE, M.M. 
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JOURNALISM AND LITERATURE’ 


RECENT book review in a 

monthly magazine contained a 
sentence which I beg leave to take 
as a point of departure in this talk: 
“The author,” said the critic, “fails 
because he is a journalist trying 
hard, and trying in vain to be a 
literary historian.” 

There are three senses in which 
that invidious criticism may be un- 
derstood. First: the journalist tried 
hard but he tried in vain because he 
didn’t try hard enough; journalism 
is so far below literature that the 
grade up can be made only by super- 
herculean effort. Second: no mat- 
ter how hard a journalist tries he 
can never be anything but a journal- 
ist. Between the journalist and 
the higher caste of writing-men 
there is a great gulf fixed as in 
the Scripture between Lazarus in 
heaven and Dives in hell, “So that 


they who would pass from hence to 


hither cannot, 
hence.” 

Third: a journalist—let us now 
call him by the name he prefers— 
a newspaper man must, like the 
poor benighted Hindu, “stick to his 
caste from first to last.” He is a pa- 
riah and a pariah he must remain. 
He only makes himself obnoxious 
and ridiculous if, being an untouch- 
able, he tries to be a Brahmin. He 
would do well to remember the fable 
of the frog who tried to blow him- 
self up to the size of an ox. 

To all three possible meanings of 
the critic’s dictum, I take exception, 
not only because I am allergic to 
snobbishness and superciliousness, 
not only as one who speaks as 


nor from hither 


1 Address delivered at the Catholic Institute 
of the Press Communion Breakfast, Astor Hotel, 
by the Rev. James M. Gillis of the Paulist 
Fathers, New York, Sunday, March 9, 1947. 


Cicero pro domo sua, defending my 
own avocation, but because I hold 
that journalism and literature are 
so closely connected as to be fre- 
quently interchangeable. A piece of 
ephemeral writing may at any mo- 
ment glide silently and impercept- 
ibly over the line from admitted 
journalism into the realm of liter- 
ary art, just as, conversely, the high- 
est literature may suddenly slump 
into the veriest balderdash. The 
usual example, of course, is Words- 
worth. Most of his poetry is top 
drawer, some of it is sublime, but a 
good deal of it is rank banality. Even 
the incomparable Shakespeare, over- 
mastering genius that he is, not in- 
frequently writes, as Bernard Shaw 
has said, “Moral platitudes, jingo 
clap-trap, tavern pleasantries, bom- 
bast and drivel, and stolen scraps of 
philosophy.” ' 

It would be interesting if some 
pedantic recluse who has the time 
and the taste for that sort of thing 
would dig into the records and dis- 
cover which passages of Shake- 
speare were written in mad haste, 
perhaps on a beer soaked table at 
the Mermaid Inn to make a dead 
line as the players gathered for re- 
hearsal, and which others were com- 
posed at leisure out in the quiet 
country at Stratford-on-Avon. I 
venture to guess that the Bard’s 
most brilliant and beautiful lines 
were dashed off at white heat, and 
that his drearier efforts were those 
he penned when he had time on his 
hands, and in consequence dawdled 
over his work. When he wrote as a 
newspaper man writes, he was, I 
think, more likely to be inspired 
than when he wrote like some of 
our contemporaries who after being 
in travail for a year, bring forth a 
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ridiculous mouse of a play or a novel 
or a poem. 

Whether or not my guess about 
Shakespeare is correct, of one thing 
I feel certain: there are multitudes 
of passages in modern journalism, 
not flashy but genuinely brilliant, 
not “journalistically” superficial, 
but deeply revelatory of human na- 
ture, rich with pathos and humor, 
bright with genuine wit, and alto- 
gether as worthy of being rated lit- 
erature as any but the very best of 
what are called classics. I stumble 
upon such passages in the daily 
papers so often that I have come to 
expect them, and am both surprised 
and disappointed if a considerable 
period of time passes without my 
making a “find.” 

News reporters, columnists, sports 
writers (not the least sports writers) 
come up occasionally with a bit of 
pure gold. I even find an occasional 
gem in the book reviews; there are 
half a dozen men and women who 
write on and around and about 
books whose stuff I wouldn’t miss, 
because in that “stuff,” as they 
themselves irreverently designate it, 
one may at any moment find a liter- 
ary treasure. Out of newspapers I 
sometimes get as much as I do from 
Dickens or Thackeray, and vastly 
more than from some novelists 
nearer our own time and place, 
whose names I omit for fear of being 
invidious. For that matter Thack- 
eray was a journalist and so was 
Dickens, and so was G. K. Chester- 
ton and so was Hilaire Belloc, and 
on this side Hawthorne, and Holmes, 
and Lowell and Poe and Mark 
Twain. Finley Peter Dunne’s Mr. 
Dooley Papers, which I believe to be 
precious and imperishable, were 
newspaper pieces. In Chicago we 
used to grab them from the stands 
as the American readers of Dickens 


used to snatch installments of 
Pickwick Papers, David Copperfield 
and The Old Curiosity Shop from 
the hands of the crew of the ship as 
soon as the gangplank was down. 
In my judgment—and I hope you 
may agree—Don Marquis to name 
only one more, is or deserves to be 
also an immortal. 

“I could an if I would” name a 
half dozen or a dozen humorists now 
writing for the papers here in 
America who are more consistently 
and more genuinely funny than 
Mark Twain, not to say than Josh 
Billings or Artemus Ward or other 
early Americans who have been can- 
onized as classics. 

I might continue indefinitely with 
the roster of those whom we knew 
but who are gone. I refrain from 
mentioning those who remain, some 
of them perhaps in this room, be- 
cause I don’t want to seem to play 
favorites. I might also say, if per- 
mitted a little stretching of the 
truth, that all whose names are 
carved on the tablets of the Hall of 
Literary Fame were first or last or 
always journalists. 

I am not saying that all newspa- 
per writers are good all the time. I 
merely hold that in journalism you 
may find occasionally, and indeed 
not infrequently, as good writing as 
in recognized “literature.” Also, in 
what is called “literature,” you will 
find too often what would not pass 
as fair-to-middling journalism. 

So, the critic who looks down his 
nose at a journalist because he is 
not a “literary” historian or a liter- 
ary something else, and the fellow 
who arrogates to himself as an ex- 
clusive title the noble word “author” 
—that critic I say and that “author” 
are doing what every good news- 
paper man reprobates—they are 
putting on lugs. 
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I have in mind one man who 
started and didn’t make good in the 
newspaper game, but became a high 
ranking statesman (which by the 
way proves something) and who 
later in life referred contemptuously 
to one of his former colleagues of the 
press as a “mere scribbler.” What 
the scribbler thereupon did to the 
statesman ranks in my judgment 
with Dr. Sam Johnson’s beautifully 
annihilating piece on Lord Chester- 
field. It was literature. If no one 
rescues such things as that from the 
daily paper to put them in a text- 
book, it is because the gradgrinds 
who compile those necessary evils, 
the textbooks, don’t know literature 
when they see it. 


The critic with whose hoity-toity 
statement we commenced, explain- 
ed that the journalist hadn’t suc- 
ceeded in becoming a “literary his- 
torian.” But there are branches of 


learning more difficult than history. 


For example, philosophy. Yet I 
once heard that G. K. Chesterton, 
frankly a journalist, in a book on 
St. Thomas Aquinas had explained 
a particularly profound bit of 
Scholastic philosophy better than 
Jacques Maritain, and that Maritain 
had confessed it himself. So I asked 
him. “Yes,” he replied, “I said it and 
what is more, Etienne Gilson has 
acknowledged that he too could not 
have put that abstruse matter so 
clearly as Chesterton.” 

As for literary criticism, history, 
biography and three or four other 
branches of literature, it would be 
arrogant of a scholar in any of these 
branches to despise Hilaire Belloc. 
Of course, we are not all Chestertons 
or Bellocs. But we can try, can’t we? 
And who knows but that even such 
journeymen scribblers as you and 
I may some day swing into a few 


sentences not unfit to be compared 
with the product of one or the other 
of those two masters of the art of 
higher journalism, the journalism 
that is indistinguishable from liter- 
ature. 


My whole argument as you can 
see, is that we should take our pro- 
fession seriously. I say profession, 
not trade or job. A publisher who 
looks upon books as merchandise, 
who hires an author to write books 
as another would hire a lumberjack 
to cut timber, a miner to drill coal, 
or a radio announcer to plug a soap, 
a cigarette, a refrigerator or a wash- 
ing machine, is a degenerate repre- 
sentative of a noble calling. The 
writer who collaborates with such a 
publisher is a prostitute quite as 
surely as the kept men of the Holly- 
wood studios. Some of those gentle- 
men déclassés may once have given 
promise of producing creative liter- 
ature, but they succumbed to temp- 
tation and sold themselves into 
white slavery. Of any such one we 
may say what Robert Browning said 
of Wordsworth, “Just for a handful 
of silver he left us, Just for a riband 
to stick in his coat,” the handful of 
silver being magnified to a half mil- 
lion dollars a year, and the riband 
expanded into a mansion complete 
with swimming pool, a yacht, and a 
place in the higher income tax 
brackets. When a promising writer 
sells himself, I recall the exclama- 
tion of Cardinal Manning who in a 
classic work on the Priesthood, 
speaking of a priest who proves 
recreant to his high calling, ex- 
claims, like King David, “O Absa- 
lom, my son, my son Absalom, O my 
son!” There is no more to say. 

But we who are in the lower 
brackets, or in no bracket at all, are 
just as base if we sell our stuff, that 
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is to say sell ourselves, to a news- 
paper publisher who outbids others 
in the market and who puts his 
slaves to ignominious tasks. We 
may excuse ourselves to ourselves 
(of course we don’t fool anyone else) 
on the ground that we and the pub- 
lisher give the people what they 
want, but if so, wherein do we differ 
from the frowziest street-walker? 
Isn’t that exactly what she does? 
With regard to journalistic ethics 
there is one rule which I would like 
to believe sufficient; “to thine own 
self be true.” Stanley Walker, in his 
interesting volume City Editor puts 
Shakespeare’s familiar line in the 
modern vernacular. “Most news- 


paper men,” he says, “in their ethi- 
cal relations are guided only by their 
own instincts and common sense. 
They know right and wrong as the 
gentleman is supposed to know con- 
duct. Their codes are under their 
hats, not in the rule books . 


.. the 
newspaper man senses, without 
knowing why, that this is right and 
that is wrong, or in foul taste.” Mr. 
Walker goes on to say that when a 
reporter is called upon to do some- 
thing which “grates on his sense of 
propriety, he may none the less do 
it, and then rationalize the deed.” 
To rationalize evil until it seems 
good is not to be true to oneself but 
to fool oneself. Al Smith used to 
say, “To fool another is a venial sin, 
to fool oneself is a mortal sin.” A 
newspaper man never fools the 
brethren. If he fools anyone it is 
himself. I doubt if he does even 
that. He may fool himself into be- 
lieving that he fools himself, but 
that sort of thing concerns not 
morality but psychiatry. 

It is a fundamental tenet of the 
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Catholic Church that a man must 
respect himself. Only a few months 
ago the hierarchy of the United 
States issued a profoundly philo- 
sophical and none the less eloquent 
statement (eloquence and philoso- 
phy are not inevitably in opposi- 
tion)—a statement on the dignity 
of man. Those who read only as 
they run, and those whose thinking 
consists of skimming, may have ex- 
claimed, “What good is a philo- 
sophico-theological dissertation on 
the dignity of human nature when 
all the world is in the throes of the 
Revolution of Nihilism?” The bish- 
ops could have answered: “The 
nihilism, the anarchy, the cruelty, 
the savagery—yes, the atheism— 
are due to the fact that man has for- 
gotten his own dignity.” St. Paul 
says it in ten or twelve words, 
“Without affection, without fidelity, 
without mercy . . . without God in 
the world.” The axiom works both 
ways. If men don’t believe in man, 
they will not believe in God. If they 
don’t believe in God they won’t be- 
lieve in man. If they don’t believe 
in man you have the concentration 
camp, the purge, liquidation, delib- 
erately induced starvation, the gas 
chamber, wholesale slaughter. Like- 
wise you have degenerate journal- 
ism. 

So, be true to yourself, be true to 
man “and it will follow as the night 
the day, thou canst not then be 
false” to God. If you are true to man 
and to God—if that is the code you 
carry under your hat—you will be 
a good newspaperman, and if you 
are a good newspaper man you may 
perhaps do more good in the world 
than if you were a good novelist, a 
good dramatist, or a good poet. 
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By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


TRIBUTE TO RUTH DRAPER 


EARS ago one summer in the old 

Dutch village of Stone Ridge, N. Y., 
when I was a very shy little girl, I went 
to a party where the hostess seemed 
even shyer than myself. She was small 
and dark and very quiet but her eyes 
had a piercing way of looking threugh 
you and, with the intuition of child- 
hood, I sensed that to her, parties and 
dull little girls with pigtails were a very 
minor incident. Since to me they hap- 
pened to be rather acute torture, I felt 
myself in the presence of a superior 
being. 

Some years later I was invited to the 
Colony Club on Madison Avenue—now 
the Carroll Club—for what I believe 
was Ruth Draper’s professional debut 
in her own monologues. A radiant be- 
ing stepped onto the small stage. The 
shy little girl had let her protective 
chrysalis fall from her; the eyes which 
had impressed me as a child, had in- 
deed pierced the outer flesh of the 
world she lived in and she was pre- 
senting it now in microcosm. Mrs. 
James Brown Potter and Clara Blood- 
good had already made the portentous 
step from “society” to “profession” 
but the step still had news value and 
Ruth’s quick rocketing into celebrity 
caused breathless murmurs in the 
purlieus of Washington Square and 
Gramercy Park. 

“My dear, what do you suppose, the 
King and Queen have invited Ruth to 
Buckingham Palace. I’m sure she'll 
get to know all the kings and queens 
in Europe! Isn’t it wonderful?” 

Of course it was wonderful but New 
York knew that royalty had only paid 
just due to an artist. We had laughed 
for years over the monologues of Bea- 
trice Herford—her shopgirls and 
Brooklyn “Mommers”—but here was 
an art which was in no sense carica- 
ture but a sensitive impression of per- 
sonality and its foibles, expressed not 


with harshness but affection. In that, 
Ruth reminds me of Jane Austen. Nor 
did either of them ever have recourse 
to the Dickens technique of plastering 
a character with a characteristic as an 
identification tag. Ruth Draper’s 
women are three dimensional beings 
who endear themselves to their audi- 
ences for their truthfulness and are 
created from the inner spirit out- 
wards. Dear Ruth, New York is very 
proud of you and our pride is full of 
affection. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST. 
—‘T’m sick to death of cleverness,” 
says Jack, “Everybody is clever nowa- 
days. You can’t go anywhere without 
meeting clever people. I wish to good- 
ness we had a few fools left”—but cer- 
tainly one won’t find them in Mr. Giel- 
gud’s Company. 

The Theater Guild and John C. Wil- 
son have imported this perfectionist 
production of The Importance of Be- 
ing Earnest from London where Mr. 
Gielgud first played it in 1939. That 
happened to be the same year in which 
Mr. Clifton Webb appeared in it here 
when it ran for sixty-one perform- 
ances and made a record. Not very 
popular in the U.S.A., when first pre- 
sented by Charles Frohman in 1895, 
the reviews dismissed Wilde’s comedy 
as completely unimportant, nor were 
the revivals in 1902, 1906 and 1926 
much more successful. 

Now that I think over my own lack 
of enthusiasm for the present revival 
and compare it with the unexpected 
pleasure it occasioned, I have decided 
that it’s not only because the Gielgud 
Company plays with the quintessence 
of wit but because they treat the play 
not as moderns farcing caricatures of 
Victorians but as solid Victorians pok- 
ing fun at themselves. That point of 
view makes a vast difference. Clifton 
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Webb as Jack was funny, very funny, 
but his Jack Worthing was a joke. Giel- 
gud’s Worthing is a sensitive, serious 
young man who exhibits both breeding 
and courage in confessing his origin to 
Lady Bracknell and who in his “trap- 
pings and his suits of woe” stages an 
eminently artistic show of bereave- 
ment over Earnest’s chilly death. 
Pamela Brown comes close to Gielgud 
in her exotic portrait of Lady Gwen- 
dolen as authentic in her pale com- 
plexion and drooping hat as in her 
character. Margaret Rutherford does 
the same for Lady Bracknell with a 
splendid authority. None of them are 
twentieth century exaggerations of a 
past era; they are men and women of 
the ’90’s voicing Oscar Wilde witticisms 
and being a little bit bored when they 
find themselves too clever. It helps the 
epigrams to slip over much more en- 
joyably. The lacy pattern of the 
comedy does wear very thin at mo- 
ments even in these delicately expert 
hands but with the characters en- 
dowed with some humanity, even if 
stylized, the play comes to life as never 
before. 

Sets and costumes are by Motley. 
Algy’s chambers are so completely of 
the lowest type of the ’90’s that its 
divigations are a restless background 
while Cecily’s garden has a very un- 
inspired English landscape. The cos- 
tumes, however, have no deficiencies. 
One of the best stage entrances of our 
times is Jack coming into the garden 
in his mourning suit to the tolling of 
the school bell. For sheer sophisti- 
cated fun and perfection Earnest is 
fancy fare—even the butler is a great 
grandson of William Wordsworth.—At 
the Royale. 


AMERICAN REPERTORY THEATER.— 
Yellow Jack: This proud story of hero- 
ism should rightly be played every dec- 
ade; Dr. Walter Reed and his asso- 
ciates’ battle against yellow fever in 
Cuba is a great page of American his- 
tory which was brought to the general 
public’s attention in 1926 by Paul de 
Kruif in his Microbe Hunters. Dr. de 
Kruif collaborated with Sidney How- 
ard in the writing of the play. Origi- 
nally produced in 1934 by Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic, its cast then included James 
Stewart, Geoffrey Kerr, Myron McCor- 


mick, Sam Levene, Francis Compton. 
Special matinees were given by the 
Winged Victory Company in 1944 
when Philip Bourneuf and Alfred 
Ryder played Dr. Finlay and Dr. 
Lazear as they do today, Victor Jory 
now being the tempestuous Dr. Car- 
roll. But Yellow Jack, although con- 
sidered a classic, has never turned in 
a large box office profit and whether it 
was the best practical choice for the 
American Repertory Theater in its 
present crisis remains to be seen. 
There can be no question that the 
current production is a thoroughly 
fine one, simple in its setting and direct 
in its impact. Each role is played to 
its full value and Lehman Engel has 
arranged a musical background of 
period songs and bugle calls. 

Alice in Wonderland is the next 
production on the calendar of the 
American Repertory Theater, opening 
on April 5th. The profession, as a 
whole, has rallied around A. R. T.; the 
bill from the Turner Scenic Construc- 
tion Company for Yellow Jack was 
$1.00 for material and $1.00 for labor! 
—At the International. 


Parton Story.—When William Mc- 
Cleery’s comedy, Hope for the Best was 
produced in 1945, the reviews all ad- 
mitted the humor of his dialogue but 
censored the lightness of his plot. In 
1947, he is still praised for his dia- 
logue but now the plot is too heavy! 
In his next play, Mr. McCleery may 
succeed in adjusting his balances to 
critical taste. 

Parlor Story takes place in a living 
room but is concerned with a univer- 
sity. With Grecian unity, the action is 
continuous during a single evening 
when the governor’s choice of the next 
college president is to be decided. 
Everyone in the theater wants Profes- 
sor Burnett to be nominated but what 
addles Mr. McCleery’s plot is that Mrs. 
Burnett determines to finesse the nomi- 
nation, and when she persuades the 
governor—who married her sorority 
sister—to double-cross the editor who 
double-crossed her husband, and the 
editor double double-crosses all of them 
the complications call for concentra- 
tion. Educator and family-man battle 


1 Unfortunately, it was not the best choice 
and the play has now closed. 
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for supremacy with the professor, and 
the playwright is wise enough to show 
that his hero is not above consider- 
ing a compromise, but right is finally 
triumphant—in an intricate way. 
What are simple and straightforward, 
however, are the Burnett family rela- 
tionships as well as a brilliant young 
student’s love for one of the Burnett 
daughters who falls fast asleep during 
her first proposal. (My own dear 
Mother told me she had done the same 
thing—but not with my Father!) 

McCleery creates his characters with 
an affection that carries over to the 
audience. The scene between the pro- 
fessor and his wife when she confesses 
her machinations is really a cracker- 
jack. They are a nice family, sensi- 
tive, quick and amusing. Even the gov- 
ernor is pleasantly flabby. “I’m not a 
politician,” he says, “I’m just pushed 
round by them.” Only the double- 
crossing editor is altogether unlikable 
but he admits that professors have 
gained a new status with atomic energy. 

Walter Abel does very well by the 
professor with a warm, generous and 
appealing performance. Edith Atwater 
seconds him as Mrs. Burnett; Richard 
Noyes, the undergraduate journalist, 
marks up another credit to Life With 
Father, where he began his career as 
ared head. Dennis King, Jr., gets plenty 
of fun out of a very over-zealous state 
trooper. Parlor Story is a comedy 
with humor, insight, charm and pleas- 
ant people.—Now closed. 


Craie’s WiFE.—This is one Pulitzer 
Prize Winner which has never aroused 
my answering echo. For three acts, 
Mr. Kelly asserts that to Mrs. Craig her 
actual house and its furnishings mean 
more than any abstract idea of “home” 
and with the house she includes an 
income but not necessarily a husband. 
The idea is definitely projected in Act 
I. and Acts II. and III. are used to 
empty the house of the other charac- 
ters. Mrs. Craig is a species of mono- 
maniac who has never to me assumed 
much humanity, nor does she now 
with Judith Evelyn who plays her un- 
der Mr. Kelly’s own direction. When 
Mrs. Craig was created by Chrystal 
Herne, she was dazzling enough to 
make Mr. Craig’s devotion seem more 
credible. It now seems very hard to 


understand why he should appear to 
be delighted to see his wife again after 
a short absence. For twenty years I 
have speculated as to what Mrs. Craig 
did with her spare time. She has no 
friends; she never entertains and nor- 
mally she keeps three maids. Did she 
have any other indoor sport except 
annoying them? Mr. Kelly even makes 
it very clear that she doesn’t like gar- 
dening but did he ever spend a whole 
day with his heroine and think through 
the problem? 

Miss Evelyn, whom I admire very 
much as an actress, makes it clear that 
Mrs. Craig is a forceful but devious 
person. She is most ably supported by 
Philip Ober as the patient and pleasant 
Mr. Craig; by Viola Roache as the 
housekeeper — why does a family of 
three need one?—by Kathleen Comegys 
as Craig’s aunt and Virginia Dwyer as 
Mrs. Craig’s niece. Stewart Chaney 
has provided a very distinguished in- 
terior.—At the Playhouse. 


ON THE SEVENTH DAy.—The theater 
has certainly become angel-conscious 
—Zeal of Thy House; Tobias and the 
Angel; Career Angel; Cabin in the Sky; 
Toplitzky of Notre Dame—all of them 
have angelic contacts and one or more 
winged characters. 

Blackfriars Guild is now presenting 
as a modern morality play, Rev. Urban 
Nagle’s up-to-date vision of the Hu- 
man Relations Department in Heaven 
manned by principalities and arch- 
angels. Scenically it is a triumph. 
The slightly cockeyed vista of celestial 
filing cabinets fades quickly into either 
the Smith’s house or Hell with a 
switching of lights, and Raphael and 
Oriel (why not Uriel?) viewing hu- 
manity are appropriately misty. The 
turning of the glory of the heavenly 
hosts into an earthly army with not 
very smart white uniforms seems want- 
ing in decorum. And why should 
Raphael say he has been in charge of 
the revolving spheres when his splen- 
did duty is to offer to God Almighty 
the prayers of the faithful in a golden 
censer? The Traveler so full of dig- 
nity and wisdom in the Book of Tobias 
is now, God save the mark, a rather 
callow and very human sort of youth 
who is forever referring to his suc- 
cess in Nineveh. 
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In the play Lt. Oriel, thoroughly dis- 
gusted with humanity, offers to show 
the world to Lt. Raphael who is tak- 
ing over his post in Human Relations. 
They concentrate on the Smiths whose 
son served in the Army from Pearl 
Harbor to Hiroshima. Young Smith’s 
mental dislocation from the atom 
bomb points to a dramatic climax 
which never quite fulminates. In fact 
On the Seventh Day’s end is also its 
beginning. The radio, the screen and 
the press are amusingly personalized 
so that they may add their commen- 
tary on humanity to the archangels’, 
and the inner structure of the drama 
is really a series of sparkling radio 
chats wise and witty, at which Father 
Nagle is an adept. The scenes with 
the Smiths are also soundly written. 

The severest disappointment in Sev- 
enth Day to me, however, is the cur- 
rent lack of co-operation on the angels’ 
part with mankind. If we ever reach 
the Golden Gates, it will not be be- 
cause of their helping hands. Com- 
mentators and not ministers of grace 
seems to be their role. I am very sure 


that I prefer Fra Angelico’s vision to 
this of the twentieth century. 


DoNALD WOLFIT organized his tour- 
ing Shakespearean company in 1937 
and neither the blitz nor the rocket 
bombs disbanded them. Canada gave 
them a rousing welcome; New York 
found his courage admirable but his 
performances uneven. It was unfortu- 
nate that Mr. Wolfit chose his favorite 
role of Lear for his opening. The best 
production was the Merchant of Venice 
in which his Shylock strode a middle 
path between villainy and sympathy 
but Rosalind Iden proved a charming 
and vivacious Portia and John Wyn- 
yard an excellent Bassanio. In As You 
Like It Miss Iden’s Rosalind and Mr. 
Wynyard’s Jacques were again com- 
mendable but some other members of 
the cast sank below high school stand- 
ards. In spite of some screens which 
blue-tighted young ladies were forever 
turning inside out for varying sylvan 
backgrounds the performance had 
gaiety and Mr. Wolfit was a hearty 
Touchstone. Hamlet and Lear are 
best forgotten. It was suggested that 
the Wolfit\Company remain for an- 
other month playing only Ben Jonson’s 


Volpone but Mr. Wolfit is determined 
not to compromise with repertory and 
he insisted on more performances of 
Lear than the Merchant of Venice— 
just because he wanted it that way. 
More power to him! 


BrIGADOON.—The Scottish Highlands, 
romantic, remote, with glen and burn, 
mountains and tartans and kilts and 
claymores are brought in misty magic 
to the stage where the stylized land- 
scapes of Oliver Smith and costumes 
by David Ffolkes give richer life to the 
story of the eighteenth century village 
which only comes to life for one day 
in every hundred years. It was to save 
his people from the corruptions of the 
modern world slowly creeping in upon 
them that the minister of Brigadoon 
asked for this miracle and offered up 
his own life for his flock. So it was 
that one night in 1747, Brigadoon lay 
down to sleep and woke to find the 
date a century later. It was on their 
miracle day in 1947 that two young 
Americans lose their way in the heather 
and find themselves in the village that 
knows no map. Of course they are 
completely charmed by its unusual at- 
mosphere and only become aware of 
its secret after one of them has fallen 
in love with Fiona MacLaren, who has 
been waiting for him for two hundred 
years, 

The music by Frederick Loewe is 
completely in tune with the play by 
Alan Jay Lerner—whose father is well 
known in the shopping world of wom- 
en—which combines a soft Scottish 
lilt with the robustness of the High- 
lands, and Agnes de Mille has surpassed 
herself in the dances which range from 
a rarely lovely one of barefoot girls 
before the wedding to a sword dance 
superbly created by James Mitchell. 
Virginia Bosler dances with delicate 
restraint as the bride. 

Brigadoon tells a straight and rather 
tragic but absorbing story without con- 
ventional embellishments—the girls 
wear homespun and their footgear is 
solid while the kilts were all fashioned 
from an authentic model. The open- 
ing scene of the Fair seems an eight- 
eenth century print in animation. For 
comedy relief there is, on the other 
hand, rather unrelieved bawdiness in 
a gypsy trollop but its forthrightness 
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seems not so objectionable as the con- 
tinual leers about sex in a certain type 
of musical. 

Marion Bell as Fiona is entirely hon- 
est with an appealing voice, and the 
cast is generally of fine caliber with 
William Hansen as the old Dominie 
and George Keane as the sophisticated 
American. Lidija Franklin is intensely 
dramatic in her dancing and the songs 
leave melodious memories. Brigadoon 
has one of the hest first act curtains 
in the annals of musicals. Cheryl 
Crawford, the producer, has brought 


something worth while to the Zieg- 
feld. 


THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER.—A revival 
of the Oscar Straus operetta founded 
on Shaw’s comedy Arms and the Man 
with highly decorative costumes by 
Lucinda Ballard and sets by Jo Miel- 
ziner. The voices are also good but— 
The Chocolate Soldier has always 
seemed to us completely uninspired. 
It is a pity, too, that many of the songs 
are marred by frequent and unneces- 
sary allusions to sex.—At the Century. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire WitH Faruer.—There are still 
some people left who have never yet 
met the Days—they should hasten fo 
the Bijou. 


May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA.—As always at the St. 
James. 


March, 1944 
THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE.—A really 
immoral comedy.—At the Morosco. 
December 
Harvey.—The biggest Easter Rabbit 
is at the Forty-eighth Street. 
January, 1945 
CarousEL.— The famous operetta 
based on Liliom.—At the Majestic. 
January, 1946 
STATE OF THE UNION.—Still the lead- 
ing comedy.—At the Hudson. 


March 


BorN YESTERDAY.—Rowdy, satirical 
comedy on the dangers of education 
to racketeering.—At the Lyceum. 


O Mistress Mrne.—Alfred Lunt, re- 
covered from his operation, is back 
with Lynne Fontanne in the British 
comedy of questionable standards 
which they play so brilliantly.—At the 
Empire. 


June 


CaLtL Me MIsTER.—Gay revue by ex- 
service men and girls with very agree- 
able musical score by Rome.—At the 
National. 


July 


ANNIE Get Your Gun.—Ethel Mer- 
man at her very best in the lively musi- 
cal about Buffalo Bill’s Wild West 
Show. Songs by Irving Berlin. — At 
the Imperial. 


December 


LADY WINDERMERE’S Fan.—Brilliant 
revival with Cornelia Otis Skinner and 
Penelope Dudley Ward. Sets and cos- 
tumes by Cecil Beaton.—At the Cort. 


Happy BirtHpAay. — Helen Hayes 
dances, sings and carries on an ani- 
inated monologue as the shy librarian 
who finds herself for the first time in 
a Newark bar. The moral is not for 
the W. C. T. U.—At the Broadhurst. 


January, 1947 


JOAN OF LORRAINE.—Maxwell Ander- 
son has given variation to a play, 
which follows the same scenario as 
Shaw’s, by showing it during rehears- 
al. Ingrid Bergman is particularly fine 
as St. Joan.—At the Alvin. 


Years AGo.— Ruth Gordon’s auto- 
biographical comedy of her own ado- 
lescence in which Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
ric March excel as her parents.—At 
the Mansfield. 
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ANOTHER PART OF THE FOREST.—A 
prologue to Lillian Helman’s Little 
Foxes with the Hubbard brothers be- 
ing trained in wickedness by their 
father. Excellent cast.—At the Fulton. 


February 


STREET ScENE.—Kurt Weill has pro- 
duced his best score for this version of 
Elmer Rice’s play which takes place 
on the steps of a run-down apartment 
house in the West Forties. Beautifully 
sung, it is the top ranking American 
opera.—At the Adelphi. 


FINIAN’s Rarnspow.—Charming, fan- 
tastic musical drama set in Missitucky 
with Finian, his daughter and a wan- 
dering leprechaun adding Celtic flavor. 
An undercurrent of social satire and 
some unusually good modern dancing 
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strengthen the story. “A smash hit.” 
—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


BuRLESQUE.—Bert Lehr has renovated 
the twenty-year-old Hopkins comedy. 
—At the Belasco. 


March 


SWEETHEARTS.—It’s all Bobby Clark 
with a routine background of Victor 
Herbert.—At the Shubert. 


JOHN Loves MaAry.— Another very 
funny farce by the author of Dear Ruth 
which owes much to the flawless direc- 
tion of Joshua Logan.—At the Music 
Box. 


ALi. My Sons.—Powerful drama of 
war profiteering in which a father in- 
directly encompasses the death of his 
son. Very interesting with a strong 
cast.—At the Coronet. 


T will be recalled that the Department of State declined to give publicity 

to the texts of notes being exchanged with Japan before Pearl Harbor 
and as a consequence American public opinion was caught by surprise. 
If the Congress is to be asked to supply funds and to take over new com- 
mitments in Europe or Asia so as to checkmate Russian expansion, the 
sooner the facts are made known to the American people the better able 
will Congress be to vote on and support such appropriations. If the future 
safety of the United States as against a potential aggressor is at stake, the 
American people will willingly spend money now in a campaign of pre- 


vention so as to spare the lives of their youth later. 


But the public isn’t 


being told of the real difficulties which American diplomacy is facing nor 
are details being revealed as to the nature of the Russian aggression. 


—Davin Lawrence, in the Sun, March 5th. 
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SCIENCE IS NOT ALL 


WHEN science declares that all 
phenomena of the universe must obey 
the principle of Carnot-Clausius, and 
we discover phenomena which do not 
seem to do so, we have a proof that 
the science in question does not cover 
all phenomena, and this restrains its 
universality. This is the case for 
natural evolution, which unfolds in 
a direction forbidden by science, i.e., 
toward more and more improbable 
states. We conclude therefrom that 
our science is not universal as yet and 
only governs inanimate matter. If we 
maintain our faith in science as far as 
inert matter is concerned—and there 
is no reason for us not to do so—there 
can be only one explanation for its 
failure: namely, that nature itself is 
not homogeneous, as we believed, and 
that there is a solution of continuity 
between inorganic matter and life 
which our actual science cannot ac- 
count for. Thus we need not accuse 
science as a whole. It keeps all its 
value, as far as we are concerned, for 
everything that is not alive. Life, then, 
does not fit into the universal pattern 
we tried to build. 

Should we keep our blind confi- 
dence in human reason and intelli- 
gence, we will attribute these contra- 
dictions to our momentary ignorance 
and will say: “In a near or distant 
future, new facts or new interpreta- 
tions will enable us to shed light on 
these obscurities, due to our imperfect 
knowledge of reality. Science is One 
and there can be no realm which es- 
capes it.” But in so doing we cease to 
think rationally, scientifically. We 
simply express a hope based on a sen- 
timental trust in science. What is 
more, we completely lose sight of the 
fact that when these contradictions 
deal, as in our example, not with de- 
tails, but with a set of fundamental 
concepts, which constitute the founda- 
tions of our science, we have actually 


shaken the whole scientific edifice in 
the name of which we have con- 
demned Faith, and have been driven, 
by an equally irrational faith in an 
unaccountable abstractive intelligence, 
to demonstrate its failure. 

It is natural and logical that the idea 
of God should emerge for those who, 
according to the language of the 
Church, have not been touched by 
grace, not only from such logical con- 
flicts, but also from the following con- 
tradiction: we observe the existence 
of an immense number of facts, which 
for more than a thousand million 
years have tended to assure the per- 
sistence of species, and all of a sudden 
we are confronted with tendencies 
leading exactly in the opposite direc- 
tion. “So far, thou wast only concerned 
with living and procreating; thou 
couldst kill, steal food or mates, and go 
to sleep peacefully after having obeyed 
all the instincts put in thee to assure 
a numerous descendance. From this 
day on, thou shalt combat these in- 
stincts, thou shalt not kill, thou shalt 
not steal, thou shalt not covet. Thou 
shalt only sleep peacefully if thou hast 
mastered thyself. Thou shalt be ready 
to suffer and to give thy life, which 
yesterday thou wast forced to defend 
at any price, if thou art but asked to 
believe no longer that the ideal thou 
hast chosen is the only true one. To 
live, eat, fight, and procreate are no 
longer thy principal aims. Death, hun- 
ger, slavery, and chastity endured for 
a high ideal are nobler ends. And 
thou must be noble. It is the will of 
the new being who has risen in thee 
and whom thou must accept as master 
even though he curbs thy desires.” 

Alas, this new being does not yet in- 
habit all hearts, or if it does, its voice 
is still very feeble. It cannot grow un- 
less it is clearly perceived and freely 
desired. It cannot blossom without 
effort. 


—From Human Destiny. By Leconte DU 
Noty (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.). 
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BALANCED VIEW 


One of the great worldly achieve- 
ments of twelfth- and thirteenth-cen- 
tury European civilization consisted 
in the limits it managed to impose 
upon warfare. This grew partly out 
of the medieval attitude toward politi- 
cal authority and scientific knowledge. 
But there were other reasons. The 
growing material powers of man might 
easily have been used to kill and de- 
stroy on a grand scale had they not 
found alternative outlets in the seem- 
ingly useless occupations of building 
and embellishing cathedrals, churches, 
abbeys and priories. As they were 
then carried on, these industrial occu- 
pations took endless labor and time 
which might otherwise have gone into 
war. When allowance is made for the 
far smaller population of Europe in the 
Gothic age, the mere magnitude of the 
efforts involved in building and em- 
bellishing the religious edifices can be 
compared only to those put forth by 
the chief nations of the earth in world 
wars during the past thirty or forty 
years. The purpose given to daily life 
by war, even during the past four 
decades of unprecedented military 
preparations and operations, from 
1906 to 1945, has been fitful compared 
with the continuity of developing pur- 
pose embodied in two centuries of 
Gothic architecture. 

All these restraints were related to 
the balanced view of human nature, 
founded on a firm belief in ultimate 
reality, which held men and women 
back from taking an excessive interest 
in material improvement and power. 
Thus, in a variety of ways, the hopes 
aroused among men by immaterial 
reality got in the way of the full in- 
dulgence of human fear and hatred. 
There was then, beyond victory over 
other human beings, an alternative 
unifying end—eternal life. It was 
hardly less compelling than the end 
provided by victory in the nationalistic 
struggles of the twentieth century. Un- 
like the pursuit of victory, it was not 
an end that divided men into hostile 
camps. 

For a healthy man, as for a healthy 
society, refusals are no less important 
than acceptances. A great French poet, 
Paul Valéry, once suggested that the 


artist can be judged by the character 
of his refusals. Philosophically con- 
sidered, a refusal in the actual world 
may well be an affirmation of the prin- 
ciples that a belief in ultimate reality 
guarantees. One of the great weak- 
nesses of modern societies and men 
is their disposal to accept everything 
indiscriminately. Advertisers tell them 
that they have a duty to buy in order 
to keep the wheels of production ro- 
tating. Governments employ propa- 
gandists to din upon everyone his duty 
to serve in the armed forces, the ma- 
chine shops, and the laboratories. 

All this is a reflection of the destruc- 
tion of man’s inner life, of the over- 
emphasis laid on the material side of 
his nature. For decades the future of 
humanity has been left to technology 
and to the pursuit of individual urges 
and self-interest. Men have forgotten 
how to refuse. Circumstances, together 
with the kind of reality in which they 
are schooled to believe, have created a 
civilization in which the spiritual and 
intellectual sides of human nature are 
starved. Men are left, as it seems to 
them, with no alternative than to ac- 
cept indiscriminately what they are 
offered, until they are drowned by 
external things, external chores, exter- 
nal obligations, external entertain- 
ments, for the surrender to which they 
often cannot give even a material rea- 
son. In return for this curious kind of 
resignation, for this abdication of per- 
sonal responsibility, save in the pursuit 
of armed victory, the world has got 
several inhuman collectivisms and two 
of the most destructive wars in his- 
tory. The world has got bigger and 
bigger “communities” and less and less 
communion, 

—From A Search for Unity. By Joun U. NEF 


(Washington: Human Events, Inc.). 
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FountTs oF HAPPINESS 


BeroreE the coming of industrialism 
education was not an initiation, nor 
yet was it an inoculation; it could be 
viewed simply in its legitimate aspect 
of a preparation; and, with the simple 
needs of the eighteenth century, the 
lack of organised education mattered 
less. The work of livelihood itself pro- 
vided at least some amount of food for 
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the mind and the soul. The crafts- 
man, the weaver, the spinner, the tiller 
of his allotment, the tender of beasts 
upon the waste, found in his task an 
environment in which the soul could 
grow. The worker was more isolated, 
and a measure of isolation deepens the 
feelings and the understanding. To-day 
industry, whose occupations are in- 
creasingly mechanical, and which 
more and more gathers its ministrants 
into a mere human conglomerate—a 
mass-product engaged in mass-produc- 
tion—is a growing menace to soul-life. 

If man’s labour is no longer inspiring 
and life-giving to the soul, then leisure 
becomes necessary, from which the 
soul may draw the nutriment it cannot 
derive from labour. The constant 
tendency of hours of labour to be short- 
ened is laying increased responsibili- 
ties upon the teacher. It is from within 
and not from without that the soul and 
the mind of man draw their purest 
and deepest happiness, and these in- 
ward founts will not be drawn upon, 
will not even be searched for under 
present-day conditions, unless the soul 
and mind have been educated. Our 
world is a world whose internal founts 
of happiness are drying up. Invention 
has proved the mother of a fatal brood 
of necessities. In its reliance upon, 
its desperate thirst for, artificial and 
external means of escape from bore- 
dom—for it is this rather than avenues 
to happiness that are looked for—our 
community has only one parallel in 
history, the unemployed and unedu- 
cated proletariate of Rome in the first 
centuries after Christ. Ancient Im- 
perialism by its control of large sup- 
plies of men and animals was enabled 
to keep a dangerous and unproductive 
populace submissive and uncritical. 
Having bread and circuses, the mob 
were therewith content, spiritually as 
well as economically. To-day we can 
invoke the aid of science to apply sim- 
ilar facile and fatal opiates—the pic- 
ture-theatre and wireless broadcasting. 
Now while it is undoubted that no age 
was ever furnished with means so 
potent for the enrichment of mind and 
soul, and while it is equally undoubted 
that no age ever laboured under need 
so great for such enrichment, it is also 
undoubted that no age was ever so 
likely as the present, owing to its 
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unique economic conditions, to abuse 
these means by employing them mere- 
ly to stop a hole to keep mental vacuity 
in and to keep thought out. 

Industrial life, while devoid of men- 
tal and spiritual nutrition, tends to be 
severely exhausting to mind and soul 
owing to its perfunctory nature, and 
to the fact that it offers no satisfaction 
to the worker in the shape of any 
finished product which might by dig- 
nity and pride lend a compensation to 
the most exacting toil. The adolescent 
boy or girl who has spent nine or ten 
hours delivering groceries, serving be- 
hind a counter, addressing envelopes, 
or labelling boxes, leaps only too read- 
ily at the escape provided by the emo- 
tional film or the vaudeville pro- 
gramme which can be enjoyed from 
the armchair. The desire and capacity 
for mental effort, which is normally 
delightful to the adolescent, is being 
steadily and surely atrophied, and has 
now become distasteful; and producers 
of films, who cater for the public under 
competitive conditions, are perfectly 
aware of this, and give their young 
patrons what they want; and naturally, 
for they are tradesmen, not education- 
ists or philosophers. 

Against all this, what will the teach- 
er’s mere warnings avail? 


—From The Vision Splendid. By NEvILE 
Watts (New York: Sheed & Ward). 


<> 
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KEYNOTE OF THE Apologia 


In those long years of moral sick- 
ness and intellectual doubt during 
which he had “an habitual notion that 
his mind had not found its ultimate 
rest, and that in some sense or other 
he was on journey,” Newman was con- 
sumed with the spiritual thirst of an 
Augustine, with the fervid yearning 
for truth that ever smouldered in the 
breast of his own contemporary, 
Clough; but through all the wander- 
ings of his spirit he never bore the 
“shattered and bleeding soul” of the 
one, nor even in his darkest and most 
desolate moments suffered any pang of 
the other’s paralysing despair. If he 
had little of the childlike serenity that 
shed a halo round the personality of 
Keble, he had still less of the Jansen- 
istic moroseness that is said to have 
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rendered Pusey an embodiment of his 
favourite doctrine—the irreparable 
character of post-baptismal sin. The 
author of the Apologia would find a 
congenial place of worship, not in the 
obscure, oppressive atmosphere in 
which Romanesque architecture sym- 
bolises a religious sentiment domi- 
nated by fear; but rather beneath the 
stately arches and heaven-piercing 
towers, in the mellow radiance and 
chastened grandeur in which Gothic 
art becomes expressive of the infinite 
aspirations and soaring liberty of a 
religion fragrant with the very essence 
of hope. His conception of the rela- 
tions existing between him and God 
was such that the image of his Maker 
did indeed overshadow his life; but, 
in the beautiful words of the poet, the 
gloom was only the “shade of His hand 
outstretched caressingly.” 

The keynote of Newman’s autobiog- 
raphy, as of St. Augustine’s, is the love 
of God: but the one bears the indelible 
impress of the Classic, the other that 
of the Romantic School. Compared to 
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the Confessions, with their distinct and 
emphatic lyrical quality, their glowing 
splendour, their unrestrained sponta- 
neity, the Apologia has the austere and 
frigid beauty of a Parthenon marble 
beside a canvas of Titian or Tintoretto. 
Paul’s eager but awe-struck question, 
“Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” 
would find an echo in the inmost re- 
cesses of Newman’s being; the depths 
of Augustine’s nature would thrill in 
unison with the unwavering trustful- 
ness and impulsive passion of Peter’s 
avowal, “Thou knowest all things, 
Thou knowest that I love Thee.” So 
inundated is this history of himself 
with the pure light of Newman’s soul, 
that though occasional pages are suf- 
fused with his heart’s blood, it is as 
the glow of sunset upon some Alpine 
peak—no gorgeous riot of colour such 
as envelopes less majestic heights, but 
a faint rose-tinted transparency of 
ethereal loveliness that flushes, but not 
conceals, the snowy whiteness beneath. 


—K. M. Murpny, in The Capuchin Annual, 
1945-6 (Dublin). 
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Foreign Periodicals 


THE MoDERN HERESY 


Is it enough for the intelligent Catho- 
lic to praise or to dismiss modern ex- 
pressions of art upon merely personal 
grounds of admiration or dislike? 
Surely, we who claim our house to be 
built upon a rock, the rock of law, 
should be able to offer something to a 
world disintegrating in the sands of 
opinion. Knowledge of up-to-the-mo- 
ment critical theory is not really neces- 
sary, though it is useful for meeting 
protagonists on their own ground. In- 
deed, the biased nature of the theorists, 
their self-engendered jargon and mis- 
use of words, more often confuse than 
enlighten the reader. While a knowl- 
edge of the history of art is useful, 
considered opinion based on the truths 
of the Faith is of far greater impor- 
tance. The Aristotelian theory of the 
cathartic value of the emotions of fear 
and pity inspired by a work of art 


holds true today. Christianized into 
reverence for God and love of man, 
what more can we ask of poetry or 
painting? 

To earliest antiquity the poet was the 
teacher. He was the Vates, the wise 
man to whom the Musae, the inspiring 
goddesses, revealed truth. That poetry 
was destined to give pleasure was a 
later development. Aristotle made a 
tentative effort to reconcile the two 
views by stating that pleasure in a 
normal and healthy state is complete 
only when the requirements of moral- 
ity are satisfied. At the Renaissance 
this was applied to the visual arts. 

Down the ages we see the field held 
now by one, now by the other camp. 
Today there is no question which is 
the victor. Art is considered first and 
foremost as a means of self-expression. 
There need be no attempt to pander 
to the public. “Advanced” poetry and 
painting have become exhibitions of 
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private pleasure in shapeless and dis- 
torted forms. Herein lies the grand 
blasphemy. 

It is not that we seek naturalism in 
art. Distortion and symbolism are not 
in themselves blasphemy. The elonga- 
tions of medieval painting and carv- 
ing, the symbolic tropes of the poetry 
of the ages of Faith prove this. Nor is 
the showing up of ugliness and vice 
in itself evil. Where evil lies is in the 
denial of goodness and beauty to God’s 
handiwork in man or in nature. What 
advanced poets and painters are say- 
ing in effect is that You, the public, 
think man is beautiful, wise and good, 
whereas I, the artist, show you that 
he is ugly, lecherous and cruel. Na- 
ture, far from being a Benedicite, a 
hymn of glory to God and a mirror of 
his attributes, is a diabolic creation 
reproducing man’s own depravity. Or 
the world is seen as a vast system of 
mechanics denying dignity or free-will 
to man.... 

It is good that the Christian should 
face the implications of modern art 
and letters, that he should consider 
these in the light of the doctrine of 
Original Sin and of the Redemption. 
We should be able to distinguish be- 
tween a noble presentation of man’s 
present decline from morality and the 
glorification of adultery, brutality and 
soft living. We can all recognize the 
artistry of a performance such as 
Swinburne’s Proserpine without sub- 
scribing to his doctrines. But in 
works where the statement is not so 
obvious we are apt to be off our guard. 
We enjoy and admire works which 
prove under analysis to be the direct 
negation of all for which our Faith 
stands. How many films or novels can 
be said to be positively Christian in 
outlook? Or, we might ask ourselves, 
how much time and money do we sub- 
scribe to the doctrines of anti-Christ 
in our hours of “relaxation”? 

The Christian faith is a unity. The 
modern heresy is dichotomy. The 
divorce of morality from business is 
paralleled in the arts. If we are sure 
of the grounds of our Catholicism we 
would not be deceived by the atheistic 
materialism of modern “culture.” 

The more moderate among writers 
on aesthetics assure us that the way to 
approach a work of art is with a mind 
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free from prejudice. We must, they 
say, ask ourselves two questions. First- 
ly, what is the artist trying to express, 
and secondly, does he succeed in do- 
ing so? Evaluation of the subject 
should be based on this, success or 
failure gauged by it. The criterion is 
specious but does it bear investiga- 
tion? 

If for the word prejudice we substi- 
tute principle, we see the basic fallacy. 
For while we may hold judgment tem- 
porarily in suspense we cannot oblit- 
erate from our minds the moral or 
aesthetic steps by which the judicial 
faculty has been nurtured. Certainly 
the Christian cannot do so. If the sub- 
ject is blasphemous, indecent or frank- 
ly pagan, its very success is its own 
indictment. 

Here then we have, I submit, the 
basis of a truly Catholic criticism. Ap- 
praisal of technical competence should 
always be accompanied by awareness 
of the philosophy underlying the 
work. Such ventilation of the subver- 
sive in art among a section of the 
public should pave the way towards a 
reconsideration of the nature of artis- 
tic creation. It could prove a timely 
check on the uncritical attitude of less 
thoughtful members of the community 
as to where heedless acceptance of 
books, pictures and films is leading 
them. 

—JANET CLeEves, in Blackfriars (Oxford), 
February. 


_ 
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POLITICAL PLANNERS 


Wuart has deceived so many people 


is the term, “planning.” This suggests 
that order is being sought out of chaos, 
and that from an orderly conduct of 
all activities the community will reap 
benefits that it would otherwise lack. 
That is true, but the grave mistake that 
the planners make lies in their failure 
to understand the very nature and ex- 
tent of wise planning. They confine its 
meaning to the construction by a hand- 
ful of men of a scheme of material de- 
velopment to be imposed upon the 
whole population. They utterly neg- 
lect the ultimate spiritual effect of 
their scheme and even the impossibil- 
ity of making it work efficiently over 
so vast a field of unknown and unpre- 
dictable contingencies. 
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This neglect of the spiritual side of 
planning makes every plan not only 
valueless, but conducive to an even 
worse kind of chaos, the chaos of im- 
potence which precedes tyranny. 

As instances of what we mean by 
spiritual planning, we may take such 
books by profound thinkers as The 
Servile State or The Road to Serfdom. 
These books and some others of their 
kind look forward to something be- 
yond immediate simplification of con- 
trol by means of centralization, and 
show the human outcome of speciously 
convenient regulations. This sort of 
planning—this seasoned foreshadowing 
of results in the light of human nature 
and human will—is far from granting 
a monopoly of action and control to 
a small clique of “experts.” It goes 
beyond the mere physical ordering of 
affairs and shows what the impact of 
this upon life in general will be. In 
a word, it bases its arguments upon 
the reactions of human beings to a set 
of material changes, and this is pre- 
cisely what our modern political plan- 
ners have entirely omitted in their cal- 
culations. 

When it was proposed that road 
transport should be nationalized, the 
whole way of life and means of liveli- 
hood of the small owners of lorries 
were doomed. The attributes they 
had developed as the result of their 
initiative were denied all further scope. 
A living, productive branch of the com- 
munity was hacked off and left to 
wither. 

By nationalizing the land, a far more 
extensive and vital branch will be de- 
stroyed. To begin with, there are far 


more independent farmers than there 
are lorry owners, and the nature of 
the work they control is far more 
diversified. Moreover we could, if 
necessary, do without lorries, but our 
life depends upon good husbandry. 
As things are, the greatest obstacle to 
self-sufficiency for Great Britain in 
staple food products is a deficiency in 
the number of people with the ability 
and/or the opportunity for developing 
the land intensively. We have lost our 
peasantry. But if the land should be 
nationalized, even this present insuffi- 
cient number would cease to function, 
for it cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that, just as the qualities neces- 
sary for driving a lorry are not those 
of the lorry owner, so the skill of the 
farm labourer is something quite dif- 
ferent from the talents the farmer or 
small-holder must acquire or the re- 
sponsibilities he must assume. 

There remains the greatest objection 
of all to the present policy of mass- 
nationalization. . . . If men are de- 
prived of the responsibilities of own- 
ership of the means of production, 
they will by degrees lose those facul- 
ties that are the most essential part of 
human life and, lacking which, a coun- 
try must deteriorate into a slave State. 
Capitalism has done much to rot the 
fine fibre of our people, but capitalism 
has never been a closed shop to small 
properties. All-round nationalization 
—especially nationalization of the land 
—would complete and intensify the 
blight spread by capitalism. We should 
gradually become a nation of submis- 
sive automatons, 


—From The Weekly Review (London), Feb- 
ruary 6, 1947. 
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Pore ADDRESSES AMERICAN CHILDREN 


On February 19th, His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII. for the first time spoke 
directly to the children of the United 
States in a broadcast from the Vatican. 
The purpose of the Holy Father’s ad- 
dress was to urge American children 
to save their dimes and pennies during 
Lent and contribute these to aid the 
homeless and starving children of 
Europe and Asia. His Holiness spoke 
of the dangers to both soul and body 
which confront these innocent victims 
of the recent war. Many of these, he 
pointed out, are orphans and are cold 
and starving, due to lack of shelter, 
food and medical care. 

“Our loving greetings to you, dear 
children of the Catholic schools of 
America,” the Holy Father’s address 
began. “You are more than 2,000,000 
strong in the elementary classes. Add 
to your number another half million 
of your older brothers and sisters in 
the high schools and colleges, and what 
a mass of testimony you present to the 
faith of your mothers and fathers, to 
their spirit of self-denial and gener- 
osity in safeguarding that faith for you, 
their dearest treasures.” The Pope told 
the children of America of how differ- 
ent life is for the children of Europe 
and the Far East. “They are young 
boys and girls, just your age,” he said, 
“and they, too, should be growing up 
happy and healthy.” The Holy Father 
told of how, instead, many children 
in other lands are cold and hungry and 
have not even any shoes or stockings. 
“And their mothers who love them just 
as much as your mother loves you,” 
he added, “can give them only a little 
bite to eat at the end of the day.” His 
Holiness reminded American children 
of the love which our Lord had shown 
for all children during His life on 
earth and said: “Today millions of suf- 
fering children are looking with ap- 
pealing eyes to the Vicar of Jesus. Let 
them come to Us,” he continued, “let 
no one hold them off. We love them 
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with all the love of Christ and We can- 
not rest so long as the pangs of hun- 
ger make them cry out for help and 
their immortal souls are in peril of 
being set upon by the enemy of God.” 
The Pope praised the generosity of 
Catholics in: America and charitable 
benefactors throughout the world who, 
he said, had sent him large quantities 
of food and clothing which have been 
distributed among those in greatest dis- 
tress, but he declared that even more 
is needed, and added: “And We have 
been told that you, dear boys and girls 
of the elementary schools, want to do 
your little part in this beautiful mis- 
sion of mercy. That is why,” he con- 
tinued, “We wish to speak to you to- 
day. We wished to thank you for that 
noble desire and to encourage you to 
do your best to make this drive the 
most successful of all. Lent begins 
today,” said the Pope, “and you will 
be wanting to offer some little penance 
to the Lord you love dearly and Whom 
you wish never to offend.” He then 
suggested that the children of America 
save their dimes and pennies, saying 
“and they will buy the bread or the 
medicine that will help to save the 
life of some less fortunate child and 
protect him from the danger of sin- 
ning against God.” The Holy Father’s 
address concluded with his imparting 
the Apostolic Benediction to the Ameri- 
can children, their parents, and to “all 
who assist in this truly Christ-like cam- 
paign.” 


_ 
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REDEMPTORIST HEADS VATICAN D.P. AID 


THE Rev. Edward J. Killion, C.SS.R., 
has been named administrative direc- 
tor of the Pontifical Emigration Office 
for Germany and Austria. Word of 
this appointment was received on 
March 8th, by the Most Rev. Amleto 
Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Dele- 
gate to the United States. The an- 
nouncement stated that Father Killion 
will have headquarters in Frankfurt, 
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Germany, where he will co-ordinate 
the activities of committees of nine 
different nationalities, representing the 
Vatican in its relief work among the 
displaced persons of Europe. 

Father Killion is a native of Provi- 
dence, R. I. He attended St. Mary’s 
College, North East, Pa., and Mount St. 
Alphonsus Seminary, and completed 
his theological studies at Tuchow, Po- 
land, where he was ordained in 1926. 
He has been stationed at the Church 
of the Immaculate Conception in the 
Bronx and at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
and is at present assistant pastor at the 
Church of the Most Holy Redeemer, in 
New York. During the recent war 
Father Killion was an Army Chaplain 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel and 
served in Asia, Africa and the Middle 
East, as well as in Europe. He is an 
accomplished linguist and speaks 
French, Italian, German, Polish and 
Slovak fluently. 


—_— 
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DEATH OF ELIZABETH JORDAN 


Miss ELIZABETH JORDAN, who con- 
tributed fiction to THE CaTHOLIC WorRLD 
and, for several years, was dramatic 
critic for America, died at the age of 
seventy-nine, on February 24th, in 
New York. She was a native of Mil- 
waukee, where she was educated by 
the Sisters of Notre Dame. At an early 
age she took up newspaper work in 
St. Paul and in Chicago. Then she 
came to New York and joined the staff 
of the World. She was appointed 
editor of Harper’s Bazaar and, as lit- 
erary adviser to Harper & Brothers, 
she accepted Sinclair Lewis’s first 
novel. In 1938, she published her own 
reminiscences, under the title Three 
Rousing Cheers. Among her other 
books are: Tales of the Cloister, May 
Iverson Tackles Life, and The Blue 
Circle. 

May her soul rest in peace! 


-— 
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NEw AMERICAN BISHOPS 


In February two new bishops were 
named to posts in the United States and 
a third American was appointed to 
Dacca, India. 


The Right Rev. Mark K. Carroll, of 
St. Louis, was appointed Bishop of 
Wichita, Kans., filling the See left va- 
cant last November by the death of 
the Most Rev. Christian H. Winkel- 
mann. He was born in St. Louis, No- 
vember 19, 1896, and was educated at 
St. Louis Preparatory Seminary and 
Kenrick Theological Seminary. He 
was ordained June 10, 1922, by the 
late Cardinal Glennon, and was Vice- 
Chancellor of the St. Louis Archdio- 
cese from 1929 to 1941. He has been 
archdiocesan director of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith and 
the Society of the Holy Childhood 
since 1924, and was made a Papal 
Chamberlain in 1937 and a Domestic 
Prelate in 1943. The Bishop-elect is an 
authority on Catholic history in St. 
Louis and is the founder of the Old 
Cathedral Museum in that city. 

The Very Rev. Msgr. Allen James 
Babcock, pastor of the Cathedral of 
the Most Blessed Sacrament in De- 
troit, was appointed Titular Bishop of 
Irenopolis and Auxiliary to Cardinal 
Mooney of Detroit. He is a former 
vice-rector of the American College in 
Rome, of which he is an alumnus. 
Bishop-elect Babcock was born in Bad 
Axe, Mich., and attended the Univer- 
sity of Detroit high school, Assumption 
College in Windsor, Ontario, and the 
North American College in Rome, in 
which city he was ordained March 7, 
1925. In 1942 he was named pastor of 
the Detroit Cathedral. He is the sec- 
ond Auxiliary of Detroit; the Most Rev. 
Stephen S. Woznicki, V.G., was conse- 
crated Auxiliary Bishop in 1938. 

The Rev. Lawrence L. Graner, C.S.C., 
was appointed Bishop of Dacca, India. 
He had been Vicar General of the Dio- 
cese of Dacca from 1937 to 1945. 
Bishop-elect Graner is a native of 
Franklin, Pa. In 1915 he entered Holy 
Cross Seminary at Notre Dame and 
after receiving a Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree in 1924, he entered the Holy 
Cross Foreign Mission Seminary in 
Washington, D. C. He was ordained 
at Notre Dame University on June 24, 
1928, by the late Bishop George Fin- 
nigan, C.S.C., of Helena, Mont. 

Bishop-elect Graner worked for sev- 
eral years as a missionary in India, 
and after serving as a chaplain in the 
Army Air Corps in India during 1944, 
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he was recalled the following year to 
the United States to be a delegate to 
the general chapter of the Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Cross in Washington, 
D. C. Since then he has been on the 
Provincial council at the University of 
Notre Dame. 

To all of these Bishops THE CaTHo- 
Lic WorxLp says: Ad Multos Annos! 
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DEATH OF MONSIGNOR JOSEPH BRESLIN 


Tue Right Rev. Msgr. Joseph Aloysius 
Breslin, rector of the Church of St. 
John the Evangelist and Dean of West- 
chester County, died in his rectory, 
March 7th, after a heart attack. Mon- 
signor Breslin was born in New York 
City. He studied for the priesthood in 
Rome and was ordained there in 1913. 
In the First World War he was Chap- 
lain of the 28th Infantry Division. 
From 1925, until he became pastor of 
the Church of St. John the Evangelist, 
White Plains, N. Y., Msgr. Breslin was 
vice-rector of the North American Col- 
lege in Rome. Since last November 
he had been chairman of a campaign 
to raise $2,000,000 for the construction 


of the Archbishop Stepinac High 
School. 


May his soul rest in peace! 


»— 
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CATHOLIC CONFERENCE IN CARIBBEAN 


DELEGATES from fifteen widely sepa- 
rated but related areas in the Caribbean 
met early in February in Ciudad Tru- 
jillo in the Dominican Republic. Social 
leaders from the republics and from 
the colonies deliberated for a week un- 
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der the sponsorship of the Dominican 
Catholic Action. The problems faced 
by the delegates were those arising 
from absentee landholding, land con- 
centration, excessive foreign holdings, 
over-emphasis on a one-crop economy, 
lack of harmony in export trade poli- 
cies and poor distribution of land. 
Many of the speakers stressed the 
lack of consideration for the small na- 
tions in world economy, and they 
pointed out how these small countries 
have become the victims of overwhelm- 
ing and ruthless competition in world 
markets. Restoration of small prop- 
erty holding was held to be indispensa- 
ble to the achievement of a sense of re- 
sponsibility and the securing of inde- 
pendence and liberty for the peoples 
of the Caribbean. Property and its 
relation to liberty and security came 
up frequently in the speeches and 
discussions, and there were many ref- 
erences to the Puerto Rico experiment, 
a combination of government, corpora- 
tion and individual ownership, co- 
operatives and profit-sharing plans. 
Among the delegates to the discus- 
sions were the Rev. Gerhardus Ahl- 
brinck, missionary from Dutch Suri- 
nan, founder of a Javanese farming 
settlement and author of an encyclo- 
pedia on the Carib peoples; the Rev. 
Marion M. Ganey, S.J., founder of the 
first credit union in British Honduras, 
and the Rev. John Sullivan, leader in 
the co-operative movement in the 
island of Jamaica. The Rev. Raymond 
A. McGowan of the Social Action De- 
partment and Dr. Richard Pattee of 
the ‘Inter-American office, of the 
NCWC, attended the sessions as ob- 
servers. JosEPH I, MALLoy. 
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New Books 


Complacent Dictator. By Sir Samuel Hoare.—This Is My Story. By Louis 
Francis Budenz.—1,000 Years of Irish Poetry. Edited by Kathleen Hoagland.— 


Reflections in a Mirror. Second Series. 


By Charles Morgan.—In Search of Two 


Characters. By Dormer Creston.—The Chrysanthemum and the Sword. By Ruth 
Benedict.—Slave and Citizen. By Frank Tannenbaum.—Eamon de Valera. By 
M. J. MacManus.—Irish Gold. By Pamela Hinkson.—Shorter Notices. 


Complacent Dictator. By Sir Samuel 
Hoare (Lord Templewood). New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3.50. 

Sir Samuel Hoare (recently raised 
to the peerage as Lord Templewood) 
is a veteran British Conservative states- 
man. He went to Spain as Ambassador 
when Britain’s fortunes in the war 
were at their lowest ebb, when France 
was collapsing in the early summer of 
1940. He did not know at that time 
how long it would be possible for him 
to remain, whether and when there 
would be a German occupation. 

But he was able to stay at his post 
for a period of four years. By the time 
he left the issue of the war was no 
longer in doubt. He had shared with 
our own distinguished historian-dip- 
lomat, Carlton J. H. Hayes, the experi- 
ence of using methods of persuasion, 
chiding and economic pressure to pre- 
vent Spanish involvement in the war on 
the Axis side. 

Sir Samuel’s book is neither an apol- 
ogy for nor a denunciation of Franco’s 
regime, although he obviously dislikes 
the Spanish nationalist leader whom 
he describes as “fat, smug, self-com- 
placent, apparently unworried by his 
past, undoubting as to his future, as 
confident of his indispensability as of 
his own wisdom.” Sir Samuel person- 
ally would like to see in Spain “a con- 
stitutional monarchy, untainted by Fa- 
lange poison and based on political 
amnesty, free discussion and. vigorous 
social reform.” 

But he recognizes that only the Span- 
iards can decide effectively their own 


form of government. And he offers 
several reasons why Franco has not 
been easy to replace. The Spanish 
ruler profits from the general aversion 
to lapsing back into what the author 
describes as “a terrible civil war in 
which thousands of innocent parish 
priests, monks and nuns had been mas- 
sacred and hundreds of churches de- 
stroyed.” And, although many Span- 
iards are monarchists in principle, 
monarchism has not proved a militant 
political faith. So it is not surprising 
that Franco has not been dislodged by 
the hostile resolutions of a UN which 
has no words of censure for Tito and 
totalitarian tyrants who are acceptable 
to Moscow. 

Sir Samuel believes that Franco was 
seriously considering intervention on 
the Axis side in June, 1940, and Janu- 
ary, 1941. But a complex conflict of 
German, French, Italian and Spanish 
interests in North Africa prevented any 
irrevocable step. Later the defeats of 
the Italian army in Greece caused 
Franco, a phlegmatic rather than an 
emotional type of dictator, to hold 
back. 

The book is a full, well rounded nar- 
rative of political developments in 
Spain as seen from the viewpoint of 
the British Embassy. Sir Samuel re- 
counts his struggle against the infiltra- 
tion of Axis agents and indicates that 
he performed a pretty effective job in 
aiding escaped war prisoners and refu- 
gees. 

The author reproduces a memoran- 
dum of the Spanish Foreign Minister, 
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Count Jordana, which might reason- 
ably attract more attention today than 
it could hope to receive in the heat of 
the war. Arguing against the total de- 
struction of Germany, on the ground 
that this would make Russia all-power- 
ful on the continent, Jordana puts the 
question: 


“Is there anybody in the centre of 
Europe, in that mosaic of countries 
without consistency or unity, bled 
moreover by war and foreign domina- 
tion who could contain the ambitions 
of Stalin? There is certainly no one. 
... If Germany did not exist Europeans 
would have to invent her.” 


Franco followed the same line of 
reasoning in a personal letter addressed 
to Churchill in October, 1944. Churchill 
solemnly replied that it would be im- 
possible for “His Majesty’s Government 
to consider any bloc of powers based 
on hostility to our Russian allies, or on 
any assumed need of defense against 
them.” 

When Franco read the Fulton speech 
and other oratorical efforts of Mr. 
Churchill in the postwar period, the 
complacent smile which irritated Sir 
Samuel Hoare may quite conceivably 
have developed into a grin. 

WILuiAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN. 


This Is My Story. By Louis Francis 
Budenz. New York: Whittlesey 
House-McGraw-Hill Book Co. $3.00. 
There is room for debate on the wis- 

dom of outlawing the Communist 

Party in the United States; but that we 

must take drastic means to protect 

ourselves or else prepare to perish will 
hardly be doubted by those who con- 
sider carefully the contents of this 
book. It presents convincing testi- 
mony on the extent and the ruthless- 
ness of a current conspiracy to de- 
stroy the American way of life. The 
author, a four generation American, 
left the Catholic Church in view of 
his marriage to a divorced woman, 
and allowed himself to be persuaded 
that the social reform to which he 
wished to dedicate his life could be 
effected through Communism. He rose 
to be a foremost leader of the organiza- 
tion, a member of the National Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, Man- 
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aging Editor and President of the Cor- 
poration of the Daily Worker. 

For ten years Mr. Budenz labored as 
a Communist to realize his ideals; but 
periodically he was disturbed by the 
revelation of contradictions between 
Communist profession and Communist 
practice. His associates repudiated in 
private the pledges made in public; 
they were disloyal to the interests of 
the wage workers, to the welfare and 
even to the vital interests of our nation; 
they refused to undertake any sincere 
co-operation with Catholics; they 
blindly obeyed the orders of unnamed 
leaders appointed in Moscow. Living 
in fear of drastic punishment for any 
departure from the Party line, they 
played fast and loose with princi- 
ples and policies in their attitude to- 
ward Roosevelt, toward Hitler, toward 
the war effort of our country in her 
time of need. 

Eventually Mr. Budenz devoted a 
long period to the reconsideration of 
his position and returned to the Cath- 
olic Church in October, 1945. As we 
read his story we begin to see that 
the answer to the puzzling question, 
“Why has America tolerated the Com- 
munist conspiracy so long?” is “Be- 
cause to the average citizen Commu- 
nist plans and Communist methods are 
too fantastic to be anything but a night- 
mare.” 

Space forbids even an enumeration 
of the points upon which this book 
throws light. But mention should be 
made at least of the part played by 
Monsignor Sheen in the awakening of 
the author; of the conversion of Hey- 
wood Broun; of the betrayal of Earl 
Browder by William Z. Foster, “for 
fear of being expelled from the Party”; 
of the “standing joke around national 
headquarters that ‘Mike Quill is pull- 
ing the Irish along in fine style; they’re 
a pretty ignorant lot to handle’”; of 
the profound and incurable antagon- 
ism of the Party toward the Catholic 
Church—a trait that helps to explain 
the (at first sight amazing) statement 
attributed on March 11, 1947, to Labor 
Secretary Schwellenbach in reply to a 
question as to whether he thought 
Communists were at the bottom of the 
long-standing Allis-Chalmers strike: 
“I chose all Catholic negotiators to 
mediate at Allis-Chalmers. You can 
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draw any inference you want from 
that.” 

Mr. Budenz impresses one as a sim- 
ple straightforward idealist who writes 
without rancor toward anyone and 
with especial sympathy for former 
comrades whose eyes have not yet 
been opened. He has a certain en- 
gaging humility. Anything but rhet- 
orical and at times even unpolished, 
his book will give goose flesh to many 
a reader. It’s a mystery story, an up- 
to-date thriller that dispenses with 
cloak and dagger, but makes us aware 
of sinister figures with secret orders 
and forged documents, of midnight 
meetings and rapidly changing aliases, 
of periodic disappearances and a tech- 
nique of lying, treachery and smear. 
It shows the Communist movement to 
be utterly inhuman in its indifference 
to justice, to mercy, to religion, even 
to logic. JOSEPH McSORLEY. 


1,000 Years of Irish Poetry. Edited by 
Kathleen Hoagland. New York: The 
Devin Adair Co., $5.00. 

The virtue of this anthology is that 
it is comprehensive: what it contains 
is representative of the corpus of Irish 


poetry as we know it at present; it is 
well arranged in sections that are really 
salient; if many of the pieces are not 
valid as poetry, they are all valid with 
reference to the Irish tradition. Kath- 
leen Hoagland has given us the House- 
hold Book of Irish poetry. 

I shall speak first about the merits 
of the collection and then mention 
what I think are its defects. It was 
bold of Kathleen Hoagland to include 
sections of “The Midnight Court” in 
Arland Ussher’s translation: this amaz- 
ing poem with its mixture of enchant- 
ment, naturalism, broad humor and 
keen satire stands by itself in Irish 
poetry; it is a pity the compiler has 
not pointed up its uniqueness by put- 
ting beside it an Aisling or “vision” 
poem, the type out of which it came, 
—say, Frank O’Connor’s translation of 
Egan O’Rahilly’s Aisling (the poem of 
O’Rahilly she gives is not at all char- 
acteristic of that great poet). And it 
was bold of her, too, to include two 
fourteenth century poems written in 
English with an Irish background, 
“The Land of Cokaygne” and the ex- 
traordinary “Satire on the People of 


Kildare,” both anonymous. Neither of 
these nor the poem that goes beside 
them, Friar Michael of Kildare’s “Sweet 
Jesus,” have hitherto appeared 
amongst Irish poems. And it was dar- 
ing of her and well worth-while, skip- 
ping a few centuries, to put the “Satire 
on the People of Kildare” near Jon- 
athan Swift’s pieces. 

The first section is an excellent selec- 
tion from translations of Early Irish 
poetry. I was particularly pleased to 
find that Kathleen Hoagland’s initiative 
has led her to include some of the ninth 
century Triads although they are in 
prose. The translator of the Triads is 
Kuno Meyer. And this is a place to say 
that Ireland owes a great debt to him: 
no other translator has given such an 
idea of the brilliancy of Early Irish 
poetry as has this German artist-schol- 
ar. The translations of “Summer Has 
Come,” “Summer Is Gone,” “Song of 
Winter,” “The Hermit’s Song,” “The 
Song of Carroll’s Sword,” “The Song of 
Crede,” “The Old Woman of Beare,” 
“The Sea God’s Address to Bran,” “The 
Hosts of Faery,” “The Song of the Sea,” 
“On the Flightiness of Thought,” the 
verses from “Liadin and Curither,” 
“Eve’s Lament,” “The Ruined Nest” in 
themselves make a little anthology 
through which a fresh and fair world 
comes to us. In what other country in 
that age would a poet with such deep 
feeling lament the destruction of a 
blackbird’s nest?” 

“The ideal anthologist,” says Mrs. 
Hoagland in her preface, “is one who 
objectively includes selections to suit 
the taste of everybody. But it is true 
that no matter how hard one tries for 
perfection, he will not please all kinds 
and conditions of men.” Still there 
are poems the unaccountable omission 
of which lowers standards, and when 
a reviewer notices such omissions he 
should speak of them, I think. 

Thomas Moore wrote one poem 
which showed that he was not merely 
a facile song writer but one who could 
achieve remarkable metrical mastery 
as well as reproduce a Gaelic rhythm. 
That poem is “At the mid-hour of 
Night.” It should be here and it is 
not while some of his very feeble 
satires are given. Swift’s great “Day 
of Judgment” is not here, though ‘his 
not. very remarkable “Description of a 





City Shower” is. Thomas Dermody for 
whom Kathleen Hogland shows a 
fondness, is represented by an imita- 
tion of Burns, “John Baynham’s Epi- 
taph,” and the dull “Decayed Monas- 
tery” with the better “Ode to Myself,” 
but his liveliest and most characteristic 
poem, “The Petition of Tom Dermody 
to the Three Fates in Council Sitting” 
is not given. The selection from Sher- 
idan LeFanu omits the two pieces he 
is known by, “Paudraig Croohore” and 
“Seumas O’Brien.” The translation of 
“The Fair-Haired Girl” given here is 
weak: it is by Samuel Ferguson and 
does not compare either in distinction 
or in closeness to the Gaelic to Thomas 
MacDonagh’s translation with the title 
“The Stars Stand up in the Air.” 

A student of Irish poetry will turn 
expectantly to the last section to see 
if the change in Ireland’s political 
status has led to a change in her poetry. 
I believe it has. I do not mean that 
the younger poets represented, leaving 
out famous names, are better than their 
predecessors: it could be maintained 
that they have lost a rare quality, the 
freshness that one finds, say, in the 
poems of Joseph Campbell. They have 
left aside the old themes, the old 
moods, the old rhythms; there is less 
of the countryside in them, less of 
something hereditary, they seem to 
have acquired a harsh individuality. 
But this only goes to show the vitality 
of Irish poetry in a changing world. 

PaprRAIc CoLuM. 


Reflections-in a Mirror. Second Series. 
By Charles Morgan. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

Anyone who delights in the essay 
as a profound and subtle expression 
of feeling and of thought will treasure 
this little book—the second of its kind 
—by the novelist Charles Morgan. It 
is built up of articles written mainly 
during the recent war and published 
mainly in his column, “Menander’s 
Mirror” in the London Times Literary 
Supplement. The subjects cover a 
good deal of speculative ground, but 
“The question implicit in all these 
papers is,” as the author observes, not 
only “What is worth dying for? but 
What is worth living for—and in what 
order?” There is a question so uni- 
versal that it becomes passionately 
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personal, and fortunately Mr. Mor- 
gan’s enthusiasms save him from a 
tendency toward the aloof and ab- 
stract. Many of us must already have 
read reprints of his notable lecture, 
“France is an Idea Necessary to Civi- 
lization.” Very interesting also is the 
paper on “Freedom and Liberty”; 
while one of the most thought-pro- 
voking is the discussion of “Ideas At 
War,” with its sense of the “acute” 
predicament of modern man, his loss 
of intellectual and spiritual harmony 
before the destruction of modern war- 
fare, and “Reason’s failure to preserve 
humanity.” But among many poignant 
things I incline to think the most poig- 
nant of all may well be his description, 
“for some future historian,” of the 
coming of Spring in 1944 and the 
unique heartening of the blackbird’s 
call during wartime. 

Mr. Morgan’s literary critiques wan- 
der from Landor to Verlaine, including 
the “desert period” of unintelligibility 
in contemporary verse. He is often 
very French in his preoccupation with 
ideas, very English in his sentiment 
and his disinclination to adopt too 
strict a theology or philosophy. In 
fact he half apologizes for his absorp- 
tion in facets of the diamond rather 
than the stone itself. But he is always 
aware of the diamond’s existence, in- 
sisting that “Art is greater than the 
greatest of its works; the Spirit of 
Man greater than all human manifesta- 
tions of it; the Truth than its aspects.” 
His pages bring us a high-mindedness 
and fastidiousness by no means too 
common in contemporary literature. 

KATHERINE BrREGY. 


In Search of Two Characters. By Dor- 
mer Creston. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 

As the sub-title of this book indi- 
cates, it presents “some intimate as- 
pects of Napoleon and his son,” the 
child of Marie Louise, who, as Duke of 
Reichstadt, was to spend most of his 
short life at the Austrian court and to 
die of tuberculosis at twenty-two. 

Keen of mind, arrogant by nature, 
and inordinately sensitive, the boy 
Bonaparte, son of an impecunious 
Corsican lawyer and a dominating 
mother, entered at nine the military 
school at Brienne where his stumbling 
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walk, his muddled French, his pov- 
erty, and his alien blood brought on 
him the contempt of his French school- 
mates. The effect was unfortunate for 
it gave him a bad opinion of mankind 
in general, and a continual craving for 
self-exaltation. Until he was twenty- 
six no definite future opened up for 
him and he felt himself out of tune 
with the men among whom his life 
was cast. It was his amazing victories 
in Italy which made him at twenty- 
eight the idol of France and the won- 
der of Europe. 

Napoleon’s egotism, like Hitler’s, was 
incredible. Restive, and hungry for 
ever-increasing power, he gradually 
came to consider himself as chosen by 
Providence for the salvation of Europe. 
After the execution of the Duc 
d’Enghien he declared, “I am not like 
other men and the laws of morality or 
custom cannot be applied to me.” He 


early saw the advantage of always 
keeping himself in the public eye and 
when setting out for his Italian cam- 
paign he said to a journalist: “In the 
accounts of our victories be careful 
not to speak of anyone but me, always 


me, you understand?” When in 1813 
he failed to coax Metternich to restrain 
the allies from attacking him he cried, 
“It may cost me my throne, but I will 
bury the world beneath its ruins.” At 
St. Helena he changed little. The fail- 
ure of his former foes to treat him like 
a royal guest elicited the angry ques- 
tion, “How can the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope permit the sacred quality of sov- 
ereignty to be polluted in my person?” 

In exile he devoted himself to adroit- 
ly creating the “Napoleonic legend,” 
denying, excusing, or attributing to 
others his mistakes, magnifying his 
foresight into prophetic vision, and 
transforming his love of war into a 
passionate concern for the liberation 
of Europe. He pictured himself not 
merely as the victim of brutal foes but 
as a saint and martyr. 

His son, the Duke of Reichstadt, 
handsome, frustrated, and tubercular, 
who idolized his father and dreamed 
of being one day summoned to rule 
France, inspired neither hatred, fear, 
nor passionate devotion, only mild 
affection mingled with pity. 

Miss Creston has written a distin- 
guished book which not only provides 
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a fascinating psychological study of 
Napoleon but points to certain person- 
ages of our own day whose aims and 
methods no less than their egotism al- 
ready seem to belong to the world of 
legend rather than of fact. 

JosEPH J. REILLY. 


The Chrysanthemum and the Sword. 
Patterns of Japanese Culture. By 
Ruth Benedict. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $3.00. 

This is an analysis of Japanese men- 
tality by an anthropologist. During the 
war, when it was particularly impor- 
tant that we should understand the en- 
emy, Miss Benedict was asked to exam- 
ine the patterns of Japanese culture as 
revealed by writers who knew that 
country well. What she found pre- 
sents an amazing complexity of con- 
tradictions. The Japanese are polite, 
yet insolent and overbearing; rigid in 
their behavior, yet able to adapt them- 
selves easily to innovations; submis- 
sive, yet not always amenable to con- 
trol; loyal, yet often treacherous; ex- 
traordinarily brave, but cringing and 
timid. And to make any conclusion 
still more difficult, their genuine inter- 
est in aesthetics is dominated by re- 
spect for military prestige, the cult of 
the sword. 

Since our army of occupation is still 
in the field and General MacArthur is 
forging the new peace, it is necessary 
that we should know the strength and 
weakness of this people. The basic 
cleavage comes from the contrast in 
ethical values. If we are to make an 
effort to regenerate the Japanese, we 
must above all make them realize that 
they are wrong when they contend 
that we trust to material force while 
they put their faith in the things of the 
spirit. During the war their boast was 
that they matched their flesh against 
our steel. And their kamikaze pilots 
dived to destroy our battleships, im- 
molating themselves in this sacrifice 
to show that unconquerable spirit. 

Japan was the aggressor, yet this 
fact was rationalized by the conviction 
that it was the mission of the Japanese 
“to spread and glorify the Imperial 
way to the end of the four seas.” They 
saw the world in a state of anarchy 
and fought to establish a hierarchy, 
dominated by Japan. Lack of re- 
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sources, economic limitations, inferi- 
ority in armaments—all this was to be 
balanced by the victory of spirit over 
matter. The sanctity of the Emperor, 
the reverence inculcated by Shinto was 
part of a system that extended its rami- 
fications to every phase of life. 

It is this deeply rooted sense of a 
stratified society that makes change 
difficult. The power of the Emperor 
has been curbed; he has admitted that 
he is not divine. Yet the Japanese still 
feel an indebtedness to all that has 
gone before; the relation of father to 
son, husband to wife, teacher to stu- 
dent carry strict obligations far beyond 
the natural responsibilities which we 
honor. A discipline is required that 
Over-rides personal imperatives and 
makes the people willing to repay this 
debt to the past with life itself. 

The command of the Emperor 
brought the war to a sudden end; the 
Japanese accepted peace fully, submis- 
sively, co-operating with the conquer- 
ors. Militarism had failed. Yet the 
rulers may again try for world power, 
and it is Miss Benedict’s conviction 
that unless the Japanese are condi- 
tioned, made to realize that they are 
individuals, they will blindly follow a 
destructive policy that will result in 
chaos. DorotHy GRAHAM. 


Slave and Citizen. The Negro in the 
Americas. By Frank Tannenbaum. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 
In Brazil today the Negro is accepted 

on every level of social, economic, po- 

litical and scholarly activity. With 
rare exceptions, he receives the oppo- 
site treatment in the United States. 

Prejudice bars him from equality of 

opportunity and from a chance to “de- 

velop as aman among men.” Impelled 
by this contrast, Dr. Frank Tannen- 
baum, widely known economist and 

Professor of Latin American History 

at Columbia University, investigated 

the history of the Negro in both coun- 
tries. 

The author distinguishes two oppo- 
site slave systems which operated in 
the Western Hemisphere. The Spanish- 
Portuguese system controlled the slave 
trade in Brazil. The British-American 
system regulated the treatment of the 
slaves in our country. The law pro- 
tected the slave against excessive 
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cruelty in Brazil and made provision 
for him to secure freedom, but in the 
slave-holding states of North America 
he was barely treated as a human be- 
ing. Writes Dr. Tannenbaum, “Eman- 
cipation may have legally freed the 
Negro, but it failed morally to free the 
white man, and by that failure it de- 
nied to the Negro the moral status 
requisite for effective, legal freedom.” 
The Catholic doctrine of the equality 
of all human beings and the prohibi- 
tions of the Popes against slavery ac- 
count for the decent treatment of the 
slaves in Brazil. In the British-Amer- 
ican slave system that Catholic influ- 
ence was lacking and the slaves suf- 
fered intensely, little or no provision 
being made for them to acquire free- 
dom of education. Consequently the 
social structure of our country was 
unprepared for the Emancipation. The 
author substantiates these conclusions 
by citations from laws, by statistics, 
and by numerous individual stories. 
Scholarly and well-annotated, his book 
is nonetheless written in an appealing 
style and makes a valuable contribu- 
tion to a fundamental understanding of 
the interracial problem in the United 
States. MICHAEL MCLAUGHLIN. 


Eamon de Valera. By M. J. MacManus. 
New York: Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. 
$3.00. 

The author of the book named above 
—at present the literary editor of The 
Irish Press—returned to Dublin from 
his studies in London after the Easter 
Week rising of 1916, joined the Volun- 
teers, went through the Black-and-Tan 
period (part of the time in jail) and 
then began to write books. Having 
long followed De Valera’s career with 
interest and sympathy, he now under- 
takes to describe it “from the stand- 
point of an admirer,” aiming to give 
“an honest rather than an impartial 
account.” De Valera’s opponents “re- 
main negative figures,” except in their 
relation to the central character. In 
short, Mr. MacManus is a biographer; 
and he believes that his task “differs 
fundamentally from that of the his- 
torian.” 

Curious blend of Spanish and Irish, 
born in New York but spending most 
of his life in Ireland, reserved and 
academic as a mathematician may con- 
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sistently be, De Valera, a professor by 
choice, was transformed into a politi- 
cal leader in spite of himself. The 
crises through which he has passed 
contain material enough for several 
dramas, and he has survived storms 
that wrecked nearly every one of his 
contemporaries. The book before us 
suggests his shortcomings without 
dwelling upon them; traces his growth 
clearly; shows with what startling fre- 
quency fortune selected him as her 
favorite. It will not close controversies 
that still rage around its subject; yet 
it offers convincing proof that few 
could have acted more honestly or 
courageously. 

The author tells his tale sometimes 
in a playful tone unaffectedly Irish, 
sometimes tersely as befits tragedy. We 
get considerable information not easily 
obtainable elsewhere; yet the back- 
ground is at times insufficiently filled 
out for readers unfamiliar with recent 
Irish history. De Valera’s objections 
to the signing of “The Pact” are made 
plain and also his reasons for eventu- 
ally taking the Oath. On the other 
hand the account of some episodes is 
left unfinished. We learn of this de- 
vout Catholic’s membership in a con- 
demned organization and of a later 
head-on conflict with the hierarchy, 
without being told how these difficul- 
ties were eventually resolved. Most 
readers would find more frequent in- 
troduction of dates a help; and of course 
an index would greatly increase the 
usefulness of the book. Yet all in all 
we may say that the author’s modest 
foreword hardly prepares us for what 
his work turns out to be—the eminently 
satisfying picture of a man of heroic 
stature towering above most of the 
statesmen of his day. “The new Ire- 
land bears the hallmark of his person- 
ality and achievements.” 

JosEPH McSor.ey. 


Irish Gold. By Pamela Hinkson. New 

York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3.50. 

The last word in the author’s dedica- 
tion—“to the Irish Volunteers (1939- 
1945) and their Comrades of Irish race 
from everywhere”—gives the pitch and 
timbre of this delightful book, with its 


shrewd and sympathetic insights into 
the Ireland of Belfast and of Tipper- 
ary. Not for nothing too is the word 
“gold” in the title, for Miss Hinkson, a 
Catholic Irishwoman, daughter of 
Katherine Tynan Hinkson, gathers gold 
from all sections, the gold of fidelity 
in friendship, war and love. 

It may be said that this book is writ- 
ten by an epicure with a palate sensi- 
tive to the line and color, to the sounds 
and scents that bring to life the Irish 
background of an event, a character, 
a bit of whimsey or folklore. Assuming 
the Irish indifference to exact dates, 
Miss Hinkson evades the question with 
the Irishism, “It did be happening 
then.” 

A wise man, writes the author, does 
not attempt to prove anything about 
Ireland, a country of too many con- 
tradictions. Ireland is unconcerned 
with efficiency, and yet produces not 
a few master craftsmen. The Irish 
indifference to material comforts—a 
minor American deity—may be due 
“to the centuries of hard living, of 
starvation of the flesh” that turned the 
Irish toward a diet of dreams. Again 
the Irish passion for their land should 
be balanced against their unrest as a 
traveling people since the dawn of his- 
tory. 

It would be chastening for the Amer- 
ican woman to read in the chapter on 
“Saints and Scholars,” about the na- 
tional champion, St. Adamnan, who 
rescued women from fighting in the 
tribal wars of the eighth century, and 
gave them a seat by the fireside equal 
to their husbands. And a bit of that 
road blessed by the monks of the 
Abbey of the Eleven Ways might be 
brought overseas as a talisman against 
our highway slaughter: “You can’t get 
killed on the Road of the Eleven 
Ways.” 

Horses and dogs—Miss Hinkson is 
an enthusiastic horsewoman—are given 
several chapters that include the 
Punchestown Meet. The narrative closes 
with the author waving farewell from 
her seat on mare Betty. Or was it by 
a turf-fire with a dog’s head pressed 
against her knee? 

MARGARET MEAGHER. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


RELIGION: The Great Friend: Fred- 
erick Ozanam. By A. P. Schimberg 
(Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 
$2.50). This book is important because 
(1) it is the biography of a saintly lay- 
man—a kind of book that is still too 
rare; and (2) it gives a living demon- 
stration of the Catholic approach to the 
knotty social problems of our age. Con- 
tradicting extremist social teachings in 
France, Frederick Ozanam (1813-1853) 
enunciated and fought for basic Catho- 
lic principles. And as a writer and 
professor at the Sorbonne, he dared to 
champion the then mistrusted cause 
of democracy—which, he said, “is the 
natural final state of development of 
political progress.” His great work 
was the founding and spreading of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul. He 
also served the underprivileged by 
working for social reform, the prin- 
ciples of which, he said, must be 
learned (as he learned them) not chief- 
ly from books and lectures, but by 
“climbing the stairs to the poor man’s 
garret, sitting by his bedside, feeling 
the same cold that pierces him, sharing 
the secret of his lonely heart and trou- 
bled mind.” With unostentatious 
scholarship Mr. Schimberg has given 
us a heart-warming story of an out- 
standing Catholic leader and a truly 
Great Friend. 

The New Testament. Translated by 
Ronald Knox. Illustrated Edition (New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $5.00). This 
is a lovely, a delightful book—fit to be 
employed as spiritual reading, ready 
for use by the student, and well adapted 
to be picked up at odd moments by one 
seeking intellectual or esthetic refresh- 
ment. It has thirty beautiful illustra- 
tions, in color, selected from museums 
and art galleries in the United States 
and England. Chapter headings cor- 
respond to those that appeared in the 
first Italian translation of the Bible by 
the Camaldolese, Nicholas Malermi—a 
copy of which may be found in the 
New York Public Library. The in- 
itials are reproduced from a fifteenth- 
century work. The text is Monsignor 
Knox’s translation. All in all, then, we 
say again it is a delightful book. 

Testing the Spirit. By Felix D. Duffey. 
C.S.C. (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 


$2.00). This long awaited, much 
needed, very helpful book was written 
for priests holding the responsible of- 
fice of Master of Novices by one who 
has “learned the job” in the school of 
experience, prayer and study. It sums 
up in pleasant, readable style the find- 
ings of saints, theologians, psychol- 
ogists. Most of the text is applicable 
also to religious communities of wom- 
en; and the quiet sensible tone of the 
writer and his reasonable approach 
will win even the conservative minded 
to take account of certain practical 
suggestions more often associated with 
the average physician than with the 
average director. It is a good book, an 
encouraging book and it helps to make 
an always difficult task a little easier. 

St. Martin of Tours. By Henri Ghéon. 
Translated by F. J. Sheed. (New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $2.00). The late M. 
Ghéon is known to have possessed the 
secret of conveying precious informa- 
tion, arousing enthusiasm and provid- 
ing clues for further study—all in com- 
paratively few words. These charac- 
teristics of his are again in evidence 
in the book named above; its closely 
packed pages might easily justify ex- 
pansion to twice its present size. With 
characteristic deftness the author pre- 
sents the saint whose personality, 
gentle and strong, made so permanent 
an impression on mankind, and also 
introduces us to that France which was 
the heart of Christendom and a long 
active powerhouse of missionary activ- 
ity. It would not be easy to find an- 
other book which performs this task 
with equal skill and equal brevity. But 
one does not think of St. Martin in 
these present days without remember- 
ing that, in the words of Arthur 
Koestler, “the pride and stronghold of 
Latin tradition through two thousand 
years has become the advance post of 
the influence of Byzantium.” So well 
has Mr. Sheed done his task, that one 
does not advert to the fact that this is a 
translation. 

Whisperings to God. By Stephen 
Sweeney, C.P. (Dunmore, Pa.: From 
Author or New York: Edward O’Toole 
Co. $1.50). It is not surprising that 
Father Sweeney’s book has gone into a 
third printing since its first appearance 
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in August, 1945, for this experienced 
director of retreats packs much spirit- 
ual wisdom into his easily read pages. 
Practical, gentle, searching, stressing 
the positive side of religion and there- 
fore constructive, his book will help 
many to help themselves on the road 
to perfection. Consisting of 263 brief 
detached paragraphs touching on al- 
most every aspect of the spiritual life, 
it may be opened at any page and at 
any time in a busy day with salutary 
effect. 

Spirit of Grace. By Elizabeth Hart, 
M.A., Religious of the Cenacle. (Pater- 
son, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. 
$1.25). This is a brief, well-written, 
suggestive commentary, on the text of 
St. Paul (I. Cor. vii: 16) “Know you 
not that you are the temple of God, and 
that the spirit of God dwelleth in you.” 
The indwelling Holy Spirit imparts to 
us the theological virtues of faith, hope 
and charity, and His seven gifts, which 
enable us to readily respond to His 
special inspiration. Mother Hart, with 
keen spiritual insight reveals Him as 
The Purifying Spirit, The Illuminating 
Spirit, The Strengthening Spirit, The 
Exalting Spirit. 

Apologia Pro Vita Sua. Being a His- 
tory of His Religious Opinions. By 
John Henry Cardinal Newman (New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $3.00). A brief, 
enlightening Introduction by Maisie 
Ward prefaces this reprint of the five 
immortal chapters in which are traced 
the history of Cardinal Newman’s re- 
ligious opinions up to the year 1864. 
Not least valuable are the paragraphs 
of the Introduction which point out 
the importance of the author’s Appen- 
dices. 


FICTION AND Poetry: The Walls of 
Jericho. By Paul I. Wellman (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.00). 
Before the reader is a third way 
through this novel of western Kansas 
in the early twentieth century, he is 
realizing wistfully how much there is 
to be said for Willa Cather’s notion of 
la nouvelle démeublée. If there were 
no movies, or the wheatlands had 
never been discussed before, or if it 
were a canon of the novel to repeat in 
summary prose what has just been cov- 
ered quite clearly by conversation (or 
vice versa), there might be some justi- 
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fication for the Literary Guild’s promo- 
tion of this book as the novel of 1947. 
For people with standards however, 
nothing can justify its implicit convic- 
tion of “the silly tragedy of human ex- 
istence,” its preoccupation with the 
animal nature of man and woman, and 
its obvious rationalization of adultery. 
By indirection, one can take a moral 
from the pathetic insufficiency of 
divided Protestantism lampooned here- 
in, and there is powerful preachment 
about charity of thought and tongue; 
one emerges with better understanding 
of farmers’ rights against the wheat- 
market octopus and the moral impera- 
tive of law above politics. But some- 
where one has heard all this before— 
and more impressively. The characters: 
and situations are stock, and the too- 
melodramatic climax betrays a well 
constructed plot. 

In This Thy Day. By Michael Mc- 
Laverty (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50). This is a simple story, the 
author’s third, of Irish life in a poor 
village in County Down, a quiet story 
told in a poet’s prose, of the every day 
doings of two neighboring families, the 
son of one in love with the daughter 
of the other and kept apart by Ned’s 
determined, dominating mother and by 
the family burdens that fall on Mary’s 
too willing shoulders. Within the year 
that it covers come death, disappoint- 
ment and privation, along with the en- 
during things that lighten the way, 
faith, birth, trust, and the love of na- 
ture, and of the sea in all its changing 
moods. There is poverty here, but not 
the degradation so often depicted as its 
necessary concomitant by our un- 
Christian writers. Nor is Mr. McLav- 
erty’s the proverbial happy ending, for 
he is a realist in the true sense of that 
abused word. He writes with much 
penetration; his characters, minor and 
major, live, and the novel as a whole 
is imbued with the spiritual perspec- 
tive to which the Irish are heir. 

The Remembered Face of Ireland. 
By Josephine Hunt Raymond (Chi- 
cago: Wilcox & Follett Co. $2.50). 
These hundred odd poems, written by 
one who knows and loves Ireland’s 
charming scenery, fascinating folklore, 
historic shrines and lovable saints, will 
be welcomed by every man or woman 
of Irish blood. With music in their 
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lines, they describe Ireland’s priceless 
carpet of lovely shamrock and crim- 
son fuchsia, the gallant blackbird’s 
song and the plaintive curlew’s call, 
the dun bogs and the white roads, the 
old ivy of Muckross Abbey and the 
crumbling rock of Dunluce Castle, the 
legends of “the good people” and the 
leprechaun’s pot of gold, the glorious 
death of Cuchulain and the shining 
blades of Finn MacCool, the bells of 
St. Patrick, the charity of St. Bridget, 
the farewell of St. Columba, the Span- 
ish Ghosts of Galway, the tears of 
Kerry, and the Cove of Cork, the music 
of Athlone, the glory of sad Clonmac- 
noise. Every reader will select his 
favorite poem from this story of Ire- 
land, past and present. Our choice 


would be: “Farewell to Donegal”; “The 
O’Donaghue Is Riding”; “St. Bridget.” 


MISCELLANEOUS: Grand Central. By 
David Marshall (New York: Whittle- 
sey House. $3.50). David Marshall of 
the New York Sun, author of “Model 
Railroad Engineering,” has written a 
most fascinating account of the his- 
tory, financing, architectural and en- 
gineering problems of Grand Central, 
one of the world’s great railroad ter- 
minals. It takes care of 600 trains and 
178,000 passengers daily, besides being 
a rendezvous of 400,000 people who 
meet, eat and shop there. The author 
has many a good story to tell of the 
men who made Grand Central possible 
—of the Vanderbilts, father and son; 
of Daniel Drew, William Wiljus, Whit- 
ney Warren, Paul Helleu. He intro- 
duces us to most of the personnel who 
keep this famous institution in perfect 
working order—despatchers, station 
masters, ticket sellers, information 
men, engineers, policemen, red caps, 
the Swiss clock-keeper, the woman or- 
ganist forbidden to play “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” The engineering 
story is told by an expert, and the de- 
tails of traffic control are explained in 
a way that a child can understand. 
You will enjoy every page of this well- 
written, exciting book. 

Leviathan in Crisis. An International 
Symposium on the State. Compiled 
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and edited by Waldo R. Browne (New 
York: Viking Press. $3.75). Although 
this symposium consisting of no less 
than fifty-four separate essays, papers 
and extracts covers a wide field, it is 
not a model of its kind. Some of the 
choices are good, some bad, some 
mediocre but what we miss is a guid- 
ing idea, a leitmotiv. There is none. 
Not even the title is cleverly chosen be- 
cause the trouble with our age lies in 
the fact that Leviathan is flourishing, 
not decaying or declining. Exceed- 
ingly few of the contributions are re- 
cent. Of those which stick out in our 
memory we should like to mention 
“The Totalitarian State” by R. H. S. 
Crossman, an English leftist who does 
not suffer from the provincialism of 
his transatlantic counterparts; “The 
Religion of the State” by Everett Dean 
Martin, as well as excerpts from Rein- 
hold Niebuhr’s Moral Man and Im- 
moral Society, and Johan Huizinga’s 
“In the Shadow of Tomorrow.” Among 
the authors we find a great many well- 
known Protestants (but by no means 
the most outstanding ones), a large sec- 
tor of socialists and extreme leftists, 
some liberals, a few ex-Catholics, but 
strangely, not one who shares our 
faith. 

The Myth of the State. By Ernst 
Cassirer (New Haven: Yale University 
Press. $3.75). This posthumous work 
of Professor Cassirer, philosopher, his- 
torian, anthropologist and student of 
political sciences, is not rich in new 
ideas. The satisfaction the reader de- 
rives from the volume lies in the broad 
scholarship of the author. Still, one 
doubts whether he had at his disposal 
a full and coherent philosophy of the 
state. Nevertheless, one would wish 
that some of our Neo-Thomists would 
devote more time to the psychological 
and cultural aspects of political philos- 
ophy. Professor Cassirer’s chapters 
on medieval political theory and me- 
dieval philosophy in general show a 
far greater knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of these values than can be gener- 
ally expected from non-Catholics. The 
scholarly editing of the work is exem- 
plary. 
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Our Contributors 


Ir was inevitable that “Freud and 
the Modern Mind” should be included 
in Tuomas P. NEILU’s focal figures re- 
sponsible for the sorry state to which 
contemporary thought has degenerat- 
ed. This is the last in the widely ac- 
claimed series of articles which Dr. 
Neill has done for us. Fortunately 
they are to find permanence in a forth- 
coming book. 


AFTER a year or two away from aca- 
demic halls, first in the Army and then 
in the business world, AUSTIN J. APP, 
M.A., PH.D. (“Tracing the True Con- 
cept of Literature’), has returned to 
the work wherein he has won many 
honors, and is now Professor of Eng- 
lish at Incarnate Word College, San 
Antonio, Texas. His recently pub- 
lished pamphlet in another field, His- 
tory’s Most Terrifying Peace, has pro- 
voked criticism both pro and con. 
While not exactly comforting, it is an 
excellent piece of work calling for 
widespread distribution. Dr. App has 
been writing for us these many years. 
He is co-founder and associate editor 
of the review service Best Sellers. 


Witu “Shadows Across His Hori- 
zon,” Epira M. (Mrs. BERNIE T.) Epb- 
MONDS gives us her first contribution. 
A native and lifelong resident of New 
Jersey, she has had a varied career in 
the legal, commercial and medical 
fields, but is now centering her activi- 
ties on her home and is at present 
working on a series of articles for 
prospective publication. 


WE are honored in having His Ex- 
CELLENCY Most Rev. LAWRENCE J. 
SHEHAN, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Bal- 
timore and Washington, in our pages 
this month. Ordained in Rome in 
1922, where he got his S.T.D. degree 
the following year, Bishop Shehan has 
been stationed in Washington, D. C., 
since his return to this country in 
1923, first as assistant and then as pas- 


tor of St. Patrick’s Church. From 
1929 to 1936 he was also Assistant 
Director and later Director of Catholic 
Charities in Washington, and in 1945 
he was consecrated Bishop. He is at 
present Vicar General and Pastor of 
the Parish of SS. Philip and James, 
Baltimore. His penetrating “The De- 
mocracies and Peace” was first deliv- 
ered as a sermon at the Pan-American 
Mass at St. Patrick’s, Washington. 


Ir is well to turn from the state of 
the world to something as refreshing 
as the College of St. Elizabeth’s 
‘‘Shakespearean Garden” through 
which Liam McFappEN leads us so 
delightfully. He has really seen the 
garden grow, for when it was begun 
he was a boy attending St. Joseph’s 
School which was on the College 
grounds. His later studies were made 
at St. Benedict’s Preparatory School 
and at Dartmouth College, after leav- 
ing which he became a newspaper man 
and has only recently begun to write 
for the magazines,—and with success 
in The Sign, Sea Power, as well as in 
our own pages. Mr. McFadden lived 
for a year and a half in Spain where 
he edited an English-language newspa- 
per in Palma de Mallorca. He makes 
his home in Morristown, N. J., with 
his wife and three children. 


AFTER reading JoHN Hazarp WILbD- 
MAN’S “The Poetry of Lord Alfred 
Douglas” one is eager to be one of the 
few who know and love that poet. Dr. 
Wildman, new in our pages, holds his 
doctorate from Brown University and 
has been a member of the English fac- 
ulty at Louisiana State University since 
1940, with a military leave of absence 
in between. His chief interest lies in 
English literature of the Victorian 
period, and his thesis, Anthony Trol- 
lope’s England, was published in the 
Brown University Studies series. Dr. 
big ag was received into the Church 
in q 





THOSE who read our review of VERY 
Rev. JoHN J. Consipine’s book, Call 
for Forty Thousand, in the December 
number, will welcome his present 
“Catholic Co-operation with Latin 
America.” Father Considine was born 
in New Bedford, Mass., and joined the 
Catholic Foreign Mission Society of 
America, the Maryknoll Fathers, in 
1915. He went to Rome as Procurator 
General in 1924 and while there 
founded and directed the Fides Serv- 
ice. He. became Assistant General of 
his Society in 1934 and Vicar General 
in 1943, a post which he still holds. 
His earlier books include When the 
Sorghum Was High, Across a World. 


Ports: Even though it be Spring, 
our April poets are not too numerous. 
Mary F. LInbsLey, already well known 
in our Book Review department, gives 
us her first poem, “The Last Charge at 
Cressy.” She is a New Yorker, edu- 
cated at Hunter High School and Col- 
lege,—where she now teaches in the 
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English Department,—and at Columbia 
University. Her poetry has appeared 
in various anthologies and in the North 
American Review. ALMA _ ROBISON 
HieBEe’s lovely “Pattern for Spring” 
explains the frequent appearance of 
her poetry in many periodicals. A 
very old contributor returns to us 
after a long silence in the person of 
FRANCIS Pryor of Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
who after early printing in The Aft- 
lantic, Monthly, The Century, Harper’s, 
and many foreign journals, perforce 
turned to other work, and only lately, 
and with like success, has begun to 
write poetry again. Remembering 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, he was in- 
spired to write “Time’s Eunuch.” 
Finally, from a new religious con- 
tributor, S1Ist—ER Mary IMMACULATA of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph, we have the 
lovely “Thesis for Theo.” She is sta- 
tioned at St. Joseph’s College in Brook- 
lyn and is doing graduate work in 
physics. Her poems have appeared in 
America, The New York Times, etc. 
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spondent of The Christian Science Monitor; author of The World’s Iron Age, The Russian 


Enigma, etc. 


Papraic Cotum, author and lecturer, New York City; former Editor of The Irish Review; a 
founder of the Irish National Theater; author of Wild Earth and Other Poems, The Road 
Round Ireland, The Legerd of St. Columba, etc. 


Dornotny Granam (Mrs. GRAHA « 


‘ENNETT), author and critic, New York; Fellow of the American 


Geographic Society, auth. r of Through the Moon Door, Chinese Gardens, etc. 
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Rev. Micuaet McLavuGHLIN, lecturer on interracial subjects, assistant at St. Peter Claver’s 
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